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enough to clean without oili 


WwW. 0. JONES 
Y. M. C. A. Building 







Save 100Z on Ink 
MASON INK POWDER CAPSULES 


are convenient. economical. as there is 
no breakage orleakage. Made ineight 
different colors. Write for free sample 
and price list on these Capsules and on 

Matchless’ Mason Fountain and Stylo 
Pens. the best value offered to-day for 
the money 


MASON FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


1777 BROADWAY WEW YORK CITY 










































COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs. etc , for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 


and make lowest rates forrental. Full line 
of stage make up. 
Allinquiries receive prompt attention 


L. HAGEMANN & Co. 


111 Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 










Our Folding Adjustable 
Work Beaches. 


ey nd 16 hes Cloned. 
Head«juarters for 
Manual! Training Supplies 
CHANDLER & sAnses 


122-126 Summer St 
Mass 














For Schools, Churches 
and Public Buildings 


BELLS, PEALS, CHIMES 


Made only of best selected Copper and East 
India Tin. Wel! known for their full rich 
tone and darability. Write for catalogue. 
E.W.VANDUZEN (0. Prop r Buckeye Bell Foundry 
(Estab. 1837 454 E. Second St., CINCINNATI, O. 





MENEELY & co. BEL I ¢ Y. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely F oundry, aa 
Establish ed SCH 

nearly 100 years ago. | & Hs B 
















THE 


PARKER 


MADISON 


COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 





CLEANER FLOORS cost 


NO DUST IN THE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH 


the same stroke that ove. The white row is moist with kerosene just 
ng the floor. Fioors made white and ciean as 
though mopped in 6 to 8 minutes for room of 60 desks. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET. 
SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS 
APPROVAL mitwauker. - Wis. TRIAL 
EXPRESS PAID. 6,500 SCHOOLS USE NOTHING ELSE 


ASH JONES 


For prices on anything you need in School Furniture or 
Supplies. They are always in line with high-grade goods. 










close to the candidate and the 
eS position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


WISCONSIN Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


oe ts te Agency working 


Teachers TGencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES 0 
REGISTER NO THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. , 


T™* TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 22c'soyitcn Sircce 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 











CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7°. Siumnus’ ome 


ESTABLISHED 1899. E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt and courteous attention given to calis for teachers in any line A large 
list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully 





& COMPANY 
OWENSBORO, KY. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 33 CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would con 
sider promotion, write ns. No registration fee until position is secured. 


AFTER 30 YEARS. 


You will perhaps be gratified to know 
that many of these baskets are still 
in use in our works and ure quite 
good yet. 


CRANE BROS., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS CF 


LINENOID SEAMLESS BASKETS 


Write for Prices 
SLATE Soong |e 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 




















THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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, FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 

Colorado Teachers’ AgemCy rooms 236-237 tmvire bien., Denver, Colo 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 

Salt Lake City Los Angeles Narrisburg Atlanta 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our /ist 


ScHOOL Boakps are invited to send to us for teachers at any time We endeavor to serve the beet 
interests of the schools 


An absorbing drama of real life 
KIDNAPING 
BILLY WHITLA 


By HAMILTON PEARCE 
WELL KNOWN DESCRIPTIVE WRITER 
Full and authentic account of the Abduc 
tion, Kansoming and Keturn of Billy Whitia; 
the Sensationa! Capture of the Kidnapers 
Including the remarkable buman document 








AW AG ENCWP is valuable in proportion to its 


; : " influence If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells "Tl" ET f% "7" is something; but if it is 
y 2. a eat them asked torecommendateacher 
and recommends you 

that is more. Ours Jewkes COO WE WE ESIN IDSs 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. C. W. BarveeEn, Svracuse, N.Y. 


HOW I KIDNAPED EDDIE CUDAHY ' 
by Pat Crowe; the amazing story of the 
celebrated Omaha Abduction case, told by 
the kidnaper himself, who is now leading a 
Christian life 

Chapters on the Charlie Ross Case: Other 
famous Abductions; Mrs. James Whitias 
Advice to American Mothers on How to 
Guard Children Against Kidnapers: Many 
Photographs and Vrawings 


Cloth, $1.00. Prepaid Direct from the Printer 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SCHOOL DESKS 
OPERA CHAIRS 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
pe Church Bells. Peals and Chimes 


of best quality Copper end Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louls 





Se ee a 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations uniess officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, ind. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. Eat. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


DO WOouU HBNowv 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 

























We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school] and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 








In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot, Boann Journa..” 


B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 














SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 332fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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AWARDED THE JOHN SCOTT MEDAL OF FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


66 fea e SS u r e OF PHILADELPHIA 


to send us the same grade as the 
last, as they won out over another 


shipment ordered at the same time.” 


This bouquet recently reached us in our mail 
and was occasioned by the excellency of our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


We publish an interesting little booklet showing 
how to judge, specify and install blackboards; also 
what they mean to taxpayers, school boards, pupils, 
teachers, health authorities, parents, school archi- 
tects, school superintendents and school contractors. 


Say so on a postal, and the booklet is yours free Schools must have reliable, uniform clocks and 


Penna Structural Slate Co signals. Experience has established the fact that our 
Worth Bldg., Easton, Penna. AUTOMATIC - PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 


is dependable, economical and simple. Absolute syn- 
chronism of clocks and signals guaranteed under the 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS Hat! system. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2644-48 N. Maplewood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
103 Park Ave. 682 Howard St. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 





THE FRICK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ 
experience. 

If interested in BLACK BOARDS send for our booklet. It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many for- 

eign countries (lists on application). 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, 


Normals and Universities. 


~ 


Why you need them How to install them in your school rooms. Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as th 1 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. of all other makes. . 
KEENAN STRUCTU RAL SLATE CO Inc More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all var- 
eg ANC. ieties are the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed 
First National Bank Bid in workmanship. 
g- Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the 
country furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure in- 


stallations at cost. 
PRO GRAM CLOCKE Ss Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recom- 


Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- mended to insure long life. 


ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. Also Secondary Clocks ' 
for various departments. State fully what is desired and Fred Frick Clock Co. y Waynesboro, Pa, 
give gemeG@ule @£ ench Gel. : : : 2: $s t & 8 2 8 R. W. Paltridge & Co. C. E. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. | °° “*.palle Street “a Gane” 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SLATE BLACKBOARDS : 
We are first hands: Own and operate our quarry ; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 


the best that skill and improved machinery can devise. The largest output in the country. Perfect shipping facilities. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
order quick attention and at bottom prices? Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 
for properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


if so, address 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CoO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Quarry, Bangor, Pa. We Also Quarry Roofing Slate Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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BEST MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


FOR 1910 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 





McClure’s Magazine .... .$1.50 
Woman’s Home Compan- | $2.70 
Sola ae ee Rae 1.25 | Our 
School Board Journal.... 1.00} Price 
Everybody’s ............$1.50 ) $3.50 
World’s Work .......... 3.00 Our 
School Board Journal.... 1.00; Price 
Ladies’ Home Journal... .$1.50 } ‘our |! 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 ( Seine | - 
American Magazine ..... $1.50 | 
World’s Work .......... 3.00 | — 
Everybody's ............ 1.50 { _ 
| Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | 
Am. Educational Review.$1.00 } ig 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Brice 
Journal of Education. .. .$2.50 } — 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Scien 
Harper’s Magazine ...... $4.00 — 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Price 
| PP eeeeerr Te $3.00 | $6.20 
Century Magazine ....... 4.00} Our 
School Board Journal 1.00 | Price 
Educational Review .... .$3.00 $3.50 
School Board Journal... 1.00 ( Zz 
World Today ........... 41.50) $2.00 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Pr ice 
Correct English .........$1.00 | $1.65 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
World’s Chronicle ...... $1.50 | $1.85 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ = al 


The above is a partial list of combination subscription offers we have prepared for you. 
if not better, than any now quoted by book-dealers. 


Seribner’s Magazine 


Woman’s Home 
ion 
MeClure’s 


Youth’s Companion (new). . $1.75 


School Board Journal. . 


MecClure’s Magazine ... 


School Board Journal... 


Delineator 
Everybody’s 
World’s Work 
School Board Journal. 


Outlook 
School Board Journal. . 


American Magazine ... 


Current Literature 


School Board Journal.... 


Technical World 
World Today 


School Board Journal.... 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
School Board Journal.... 


Scientific American ......! 


School Board Journal.... 


Hampton’s Magazine .... 


School Board Journal.... 


Collier’s Weekly ...... 
School Board Journal... 


Travel Magazine 


School Board Journal.... 


School Board Journal... . 


Compan- 


Review of Reviews..... 


School Board Journal.... 








$3. $3.00 ) $3. 65 | Review of Reviews...... $3.00 | 
1.00 \ r | Woman’s Home Compan- | $3.25 
Price | Oe fie Pacseds ta hens ths 1.25 | br 
| School Board Journal.... 1.00) © © 
. .$1.25 $4.20 
1.50 | Our World Today .......... — 50 = $2.70 
3.00 | Price Van Norden’s Mag....... Our 
1.00 | School Board Journal... 1.00 | Price 
) — Saturday Evening Post. . .$1.50 | — 
. 1.00 *) Price School Board Journal.... 100} price 
$1.50 ) , $2.15, EE cgbveevescaksne<eeea — 
- 1.00 | Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
$1.00 ) Country Life .......... $4.00 
_ 1.50 $4.25 Good Housekeeping ..... 1.00 | — 
3.00 | Our American Magazine ..... 1.50 | Brice 
4090} Price school Board Journal.... 1.00 
$3.00 ) $3.75 Literary Digest (new) .. . . $3.00 | — 
. 1.00 | hc School Board Journal.... 100| price 
rice 
_ $1.50 ) $3.25 Century Magazine ......$4.00 ) — 
.. 3.00 Our School Board Journal.... 1.00) price 
1.00 | Price 
Independent ... ... $3.00 | $2.75 
. .$1.50 | $3.00 Success .... .... 100 > Our 
.. 150} Qur School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
1.00 | Price 
Putman’s Magazine .....%#3.00 | $5.15 
$1.90 Scribner’s Magazine ..... 3.00 | Our 
$1.50 | Our School Board Journal. ... 1.00 | Price 
1.00 | Price 
McClure’s Magazine ..... $1.50 | $3.25 
$3.00 ) $3.60 Review of Reviews....... 3.00 | Our 
1.00) price School Board Journal.... 1.00) Price 
$1.50 } $2.00 Education (new) .... .. . $3.00 ) — 
1.00) price School Board Journal.... 100) price 
. .$5.20 ) — Metropolitan Magazine . .$1.50 ) — 
. 1.00 | Price School Board Journal. . . . 1.00 \ Price 
$1.50 ) $2.00 Cosmopolitan ........... $1.00 ) — 
1.00) Brice School Board Journal.... 100) price 


The prices are as good, 
We are making this offer merely as an accommodation to present 


and prospective readers who would rather place one order for many magazines than individual orders for each magazine. 


Renewals of subscription accepted with combination orders. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 129 Michigan St. 


,» MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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One of Our Twenty Styles of | “Woodwork for the Grades” 
BENCHES A Manual Training Text Book 


| EALIZING that to successfully teach Manual 

| Ls Training, the pupil should be given carefully 

| planned problems or projects which will compel 

| activity of mind as well as the use of the hands in study- 
ing general principles applicable to industrial life, and 
that this could only be done by teaching Manual Training 
through the medium of some good text book placed in 
the hands of every pupil, 





We have recently published such a text book entitled 
‘* Woodwork for the Grades” in which Manual Training 


Bench No. 7 | is presented in lesson form. 
We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in This book is in four parts of 64 pages, each illustrated 
our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. with over 300 halftones, engravings from actual shop 
if exastty wheat you wast is not shows, write us your practice and many working drawings of educational shop 
needs in detail, We will make your benches to order. problems, and was written for use by one of the best 
We manefactare everything in benches from: the authorities in the Country who has been a teacher and 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete principal in old line studies, a successful teacher of Man- 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. ual Training to both elementary and normal students and 


is widely experienced in the study of industrial activities. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Saneei ees Tere 
71-73 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















WE ARE SHIPPING HUNDREDS 


ON APPROVAL 
To All Parts of the Country 


Wilcox Rapid-Acting Vises 


RIGHT 
SIDE 


THE VISE 


Our MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


show their complete superiority. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


The Phosphor Bronze Nut engages entire circumference 
of screw. 


g Just another way of saying that they stand close inspec- 
tion and are as carefully and well made where you don’t 
often look as they are in the most conspicuous places. 
¢ All built of the best stock by the best workmen 
workmen that know their business. 

G We manufacture and sell more Manual Training 
Benches than any other manufacturer. 

¢G Sounds like idle boasting, but is given as actual fact. 
GF You need our catalog. You shouldn't be without it. 
But don’t write a lettsr. Just sign on the line below, 
tear out the ad and mail to us. 

¢G We'll get in touch with you at once. 








The nut operates the entire length of screw. 
Screw is cut with single thread. 
Guides are of cold rolled steel. 


Jaws are of the best gray iron with ground working 
surfaces. 


May we demonstrate these facts to you? 
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Lowry’s Ele... . . Lippincott 


Schwinn & Stevenson's 


Ashley's Am. Gov't.. 
eecece Macmillan 
Ashley's "Gov't. and Cit- 
$BOM ccccccccccccccs 
Judson’s Y'g Am.. - Merrill 
YOURS’S ccccccccccess 
Lowry’'s . Newson 


Re een berger s 


“Io wa and 


a: sheopbernas Joke Scott 
Hoxie’ “ eee gecneecese Silver 
Lansing & Jones..... = 
Martin’s Hints....... “ 
Mowry’s series....... - 
Clement’s ....... 


Griffin's Y'g Am....,. 
Phillips’ Nation | ‘and 
State 


eee eeeeeeee 


eecccescecesce Sower 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 


Webster's History of 
Commerce 
Bogart’s U. 8.... 
DOy’® wccccccccccceses 
Conan’s Indust. His- 
tory of the U. 8S... 


cocccccccesooe Macmillan 


Cheyne 
Socia 
England 


s Indust. and 
History of 


COMPOSITION AND 


RHETORIC. 


Gardiner, Kittredge & 


Arnold’s 
Genung’s Series...... 
Lockwood & Emer- 
BETS cccccceces 
Mother Tongue books 
Webster's Eng. Comp. 
and Lit. 
Webster's Ele. Comp. 
Bate’s Talks ..... 
are Higher Study 
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Thomas & Howe's.... 
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o 
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Herrick & Damon’s.. 
Chittenden’s 
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Welch's Series. 
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Appleton’s Latin. .Appleton 


Spiers & Surrenne’s 
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Adler's German. ee 
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Contanseau’s French.. 


covcccccsccors Longmans 


Biackley-Friedlaend- 
er’s German ......«. 
Webster International 


$00 0006egegeeses Merriam 


Webster's Collegiate . 


James & Mole’s French 
.-»-Macmillan 


English ... 
James’ German and 
TRG ccccccccecs 
James & Grassi's Ital- 
fan and English... 
Tolhausen’s echno- 
logical Dict. (Bn- 
lish, oomnen and 
rench) eeesceece 
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DRAWING. 


Ross's Pure Desi 


Hatie's Prac. Drawing 


Art Education Draw- 
ing Book Course (8 
bks. for Grad. Sch.; 
3 bks. for Ungrad. 


Houghton 
Merrill 


BG.) ccccecccecces Prang 
Course in Water Color “ 
Art Education for 

High Schools.... 8 
Ele. Course in Art 

Instr. ™ to 12 or 1 

QO 6) ccccsccccccce - 
Rouilion's Mechanic- 

al Drawing ....... “% 
Text Books of Art 

Education (1 to 8) “™ 
Colby’s Talks on Draw- 

TES, SEG. ccccscccese eee 
Nortmai Course ...... Sliver 
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Pwltem’e .ccccccccccce Ginn 


Hyde's Schoo! Speaker 
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Expression 
Burrell’s ........ 
Fleming's 


eeeeeee 


or 


Houghton 
Brown's Philosophy of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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English Classics, 
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et eeeee 
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— 


Red Shield Series. 
Athenaeum Press Ser.. Ginn 
Hudson's Shakespeare 


Gayley’s Eng. Lit 
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eee earn eee 


Morley’s Eng. Poetry 
Standard Eng. Clas- 
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American Poems, 
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Lives of 
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ton’'s Am. Lit. 
Masterpieces Am. 
= British 


Modern Classics. . 
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“ 


gee 
Bates’ Talks on Lit. 


Hinchman-Gummer’s 


English 


& Boyn- 


‘Lit 
Lit. 


Perry's Prose Fiction 
Page's Am. Poets.... 


Riverside Series. . 


Rolfe’s Students Ser.. 


Richardson's 
can Lit. 
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Ameri- 


Simond’ s History Am. 
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and America’s...... 
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Longman’s Eng. Classics 


Arnold's Manual . 


Longman’s Eng. 
erature 
Dodson’s Eng. 
ature 


Swan's Shakespea 


Lit: 


Longmans 


re.. ” 
Bates’ Am. Lit..Macmillan 
Brooke-Carpenter’s... “ 


Gayley & Young's En- 


glish Poetry .. 


Macmillan’s 
Classics 


Kellogg on 


Library Series. . 
Curry’s Literary Read- 


ings 
Standard 

Series 
Standard 
Necomer’s 
Newcomer's 


Abernethy’s : “Amer. 


Canterbury Classics. 


Literature 


“American 


eeee 


- Merrill 


.. McNally 
Rand-McNally School 
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Welch's Development of 
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Lake Eng. Classics...Scott 
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Pattee’s American Lit. “ 
Pattee’s Reading 
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Canterbury Poets. 
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Downer’s ist b’k..Appleton 
Aldrich & Foster's 

Foundations ...... Ginn 
Dufour’s Grammar... “ 
Bercy’s Series...... Jenkins 


Bercy & Castegnier 


Grammar 
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Verbs 


Bernard’s Idiomat. Fr. 
ae 
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Churchman’s Pronun- 


clation 


eeeeeee 


De Geer’s Lectures and 


Conversations . 


Du Croquet’s Series... “ 
Fontaine's Les Prosa- 
teurs Fr. du XIX. 


siecle .....ss65 soon 
Julien’s Un Peu de 
WU cewcscoes wae 


Marion's Le Verbe en 
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noptiques ...... ” 

Robique’s Histortettes 
@t Poestes...cceses. 

Rougemont’s Drill 
Book “A” 


Rougemont’s Manuel 
de ia Litterature 
Francaise ......... = 

Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves .......-- ” 
Sauveur & # £Lougee, 


Gram, ..cccee 
Yersin's "Pronuneia- 
tion ..... . Lippincott 
Maury-Max. * Conver- 
GECIOND 2 ccccscccecere Lee 
Thieme & Effinger’s 
Grammar .....Macmillan 
Keetel’s Gram. and 
ROQGCP .ccccccces Merril! 


Anecdotes Nouvelles... “ 
Elementary French... “ 
La France .......se- - 
Maynard's Texts..... 7 
French Dally Life... Neweon 


Newson's Newson 
Pitta = .. itman 
Lake Fr. Classics . Scott 
Lake Fr. Readings Scott 
Bordes’ Ele. of.......Scott 
vike’s Scientific 

ReaGOPr wcccccccess Silver 


Douay’s Ele. Reader.. “ 
Through France and 
French Syntax 


Magill's Series... fs , Bower 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Adam's Com'‘l.... Appleton 


Adam's Ele. Com'!. ee 


Gilbert & Brigham’'s 
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Davis’ ” 


Longman’ 8 Series Longmans 
Chisholm’s Com’‘l. 
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Tarr's New Phy’s. 
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mary. Elementary 
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Dodge's Three Book 
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GEOLOGY. 
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mee Economic of U. 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
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Baker’s Geom........ - 
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Wheeler's Trig ...... - 
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Chauvenet’s Geom.. 
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Chauvenet’s Trig..... 
Gore’s Geom..... Longmans 
SOMEW TUB. cccccccecce . 
Law's Geom.......... ” 
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GOOTR. seccccccccccs 
Murray's Trig “ 
Schultze & Sevenoak's 
Geometry -Macmillan 
Holgate’s Geom 600000 
Lock-Miller’s Trig.... “ 
Durell’s Series ...... - 
Clark's Trig Newson 
Welsh's Geom. .. Scott 
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Stein's Exercises..... “ 


Deutscher Hiawatha 
BUUMOD cccccece Houghton 
Belley’s Der Prak- 


tische Deutsche. .Jenkins 
Dreyspring’s Construc- 


tive Process for 

Learning Ger....... = 
Cutting’s DitMiculties 

of Ger. Gram.. aad 
Schutz's Praktischer 

Lehrgang ..... * 
Grimm- Webster Dict. 

and Conversation... .Lee 


Longman’s Series Longmans 
Hewett's Ger. Reader 
coves ase Macmillan 
Macmiilan’ s Sertes. 
Maynard's Texts. Merril! 
Bacon's New......... - 
Neve Anekdoten S 
Deutschland und die 
Deutschen ......... ™ 
Beginner's ....... - 
German Daily Life. "Newson 


Knoflach's News 
Newson's Newso! 
Pitman’s Practical. Pitman 
Recker'’s Elements ...Scott 
German Stories ...... Scott 
German Classics ..... Scott 
Mueller Series....... Bliver 
Loesberg’s Series..... > 
Dippold’s Grammar.. “ 
GREEK. 

Goodell’s School. .Appleton 
Smith's Anabasis..... - 


Benner’s Homer's Iliad “ 
Morrison & Goodell’s 
Beginners ......... 

Goodwin's Grammar. .Ginn 
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White's Beginners.... “ 
Seymour's Iliad...... - 
Perrin & Seymour's 
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ginners’ Companion “ 
School Classic ries. “ 
Coll. Sertes—Authors. “ 
Bryant's Iliad. -Houghton 
Bryant's Odyssey cocce 
Palmer's Odyssey..... “ 
Masterpieces of Greek 
Literature ........- - 
Browning’s Blanks for 
Greek Verbs . Jenkins 
Haven’s Blanks for 
Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Grk Verbs “ 
White's Texts ...Longmans 
Ball’'a Ele.......Maemilian 
Murray's Composition .Scott 
Rurgess's Flementary 
Gr ‘ inen .. Scott 
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can Nation .....Appleton 
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Whitcombd's Modern 
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Gulick’s Life of the 
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Lawler’s Essentieis of 
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Myers’ Series ........ - 
Montgomery's 
Robinson's 
Burope ...csesesess = 
Brigham'’s Geog. In- 
fluences on Am. His. “ 


Fiske’s U. 8...... Houghton 
Larned’s English..... - 
Irelanc’s Story....... a 


Ploetz’s Epitome of.. “ 


Larned’s U. 8S. Hist... “ 
Tappan’s Heroes of 
uropean Hist...... - 
Tappan’s Story Greek 
COPl® ..cccccccecs ae 
Tappan’s Our Coun- ’ 
try’e Bory cccccese ° 
Tappan's England's 
MOTT a ccccccccccccs <4 
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Stories ...csccssees 
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Morris’ World. 

Boyer’s Way-Marks.. - 
Channing’s Short. U. 
Amer. Citizen Series. . 
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B. wccccccccccece 
Atry’s English ......- ies 
Creighton’s .....ee+6+ a 
Epochs in Eng. ....-- ~ 
Gardiner’s Series..... - 


Wyatt-Davies’ sae. cs 
Epochs in Modern. ot 


Joyce's Irish ...... ae 
Epochs in Ancient. td 
Oman’'s Greek ..... ew 
Robinson's Roman.... “ 
Te 26s 4026060 Macm! lian 
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Elson’s U. &.......++. = 
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Botsford’s Greece. - 
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English ° sesees Laing’s Ovid......... “ 

Coman’s Industrial of * Chase’s Nepos........ “ 
U. 8. ceseeeccceseee OC Sallust’s Catiline.... - 

Shuckburg’s Rome... Moore & Schlicher’s 

Anderson's Series... Merrill Elements ......... 

Leighton’s Rome..... © West's Grammar..... “ 





Merrill's England... Westcott’s Caesar.... “ 
Mace’s U. 8....+-- McNally Virgil's Aeneid oy 


Muce’s Primary..-.-. | Carter ......... - 
Meredith's Economic. Allen & Greenough. ...Ginn 
Abbott's Rome .......Scott Pale @ Buck's Gram. “ 
rerry’s England ..... Scott Buck's Gram. of Os- 
Davidson's U. S......- Scott can. & Umbrian.... “ 
Chandier’s Makers of Collar’s Series...... oo 
America ...«--. -...-Silver Moulton’s Comp...... 
“hancellor’'s American College Series of.... “ 
Andrew's Institutes... “ Masterpieces of Latin 
Hazen's Elementary... “ Literature .....Houghton 
Mowry’s First Steps... “ Halsey’s Beginner’s.. 
Mowry’s U. 8. Hist... “ ‘ ‘ Jenkins 
Mowry’s Terr. Growth “ Smith's First. Year. 
Mowry’s First Steps Sauveur First Talks 
Bngligh ..,cccccces ™ with Caesar ...... = 
Redway's Making of Ritchie’s Series. - Longmans 
Amer. Nation...... “™ White's Texts........ 
White’s School Hist.. “ Bain’s Ovid......Macmillan 
Am. Hist. Leafiets.Simmons Minckwitz's Cicero... ” 
merge oe in U. Inglis & Prettyman 
8. ececes Sower Weree WES .ccccccs " 
Morris” ‘Series. Uv. 8. Virt Romae......... Merrill 
Stone’s England.Thompson Rellum Helveticum...Scott 
Waker'’s Caesar ...... Scott 
LANGUAGE AND > ° 
GKAMMAR. Knapp’s Aeneld ......Scott 


First Year in Latin.Silver 


Whitney & a Ginn Gunnison & Harley's 


Tarbells Lessons. SEE 600600064540 ” 
Knox-Heath's Ele. =  rrrrrrr Simmons 
Lockwood's Lessons. .. - Cieero’s Orations (6). “ 


Arnold & Kittredge... “ Virgil's Aeneid (€ bks) “ 


Mother Tongue Books “ Fewsmith's Series. ..Sower 


Webster's Gram..Houghton J. P. Welch's Series... “ 
Webster's Ele. Gram. 
and Comp. .....+.«.+. 


Webster - Cooley, 2- LITERATURE. 
Book Course ...... “™ s 
Patrick’s Lessons in (See English Literature.) 


Language ....Lippincott 


Patrick's Lessons in LOGIC. 
Grammar ...seeees = 
Patrick's Principles in pepeinte sepueties, Ginn 
Eng. Grammar..... - a a, wees eee © 
Longman’s Series Longmans “4‘Wwater’s eT, a 
Carpenters Grammar 9 ot ttertsseerees ppinco 
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a & Emer- MANUAL TRAINING. 
son's Grammar .... “™ Ms 
Modern English q@ Goss Bench Work. * -Ginn 
BOGE) 200s eceesec ” Hapgood s Needle W'k 
Woodley’s Foundation Foster's Elementary — 
eee conn oe (we Woodworking ..... 
Kellogg's Comp.....Merrili Domestic Science C’k 
Kellogg's Rhetoric. a. = ee a en oe Lee 
Reed & Kellogg’s.... “ Giiman & Williams 
Reed's Introductory.. “ Seat Work and In- 
Language Through dustrial Occup. Macmillan 
Nature, Literature Todd's Hand Loom 
One DEE éacéeeet McNally Weaving ........McNally 
Rand-MecNally Prin. Industrial Work for 
jram. and Comp... “ Public Schools...... = 
Rand-McNally’s Prac- Selden’a Sertes...... “aes 
tical Eng. Gram.... “ Patton's Sewing ...Newson 
Buehler’s Modern En- Barnard’s Tools and 
glish Gram.......Newson Machines ......... Silver 
Buehler's Mod. Eng. Larsson's Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
Lessons .......+. ” Solomon's Sloyd...... = 
Style Book, Business Wakeman & Heller's 
re Pitman EE. 65606 ect enes 
tt's ate Scott Brumbaugh’'s ....... Sower 
Bartlett's Series.....Silver 
Gilbert & Harris 
Guide Books....... ee MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Greenwood’s Ser...... = Baldwin's Ele. Psych. 
Milne’sa Grammar..... “ Appleton 
— a. eee ahOS 
~ » Ooo 09 ene cceece Baldwin’ rs Psych.. 
Simons’ First Year for Betts’ The Mind and 
High Schools ...... Ke Its Education...... 
Welsh’s Series........ " Hall's Youth......... * 
ounaers Sertes....Sower Ruell’s Essence of....Ginn 
unton & Kelley's Frost Stonyhurst Philosoph- 
Book ......... Thompson foal Series .....Longmans 
Dunton & Kelley's Tichener’s Psych.Macmillan 
Language Lessons... “ Baker's Ele. Psych. Merrill 
Dunton & Kelley's Davis’ Elements of 
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Mason's Course..... 
National Course...... 


Arnold's Waymarks..Siiver 
Bryan's Basis of Prac- 
tical Teaching 


Riverside Song 
Longman’s Series Longmans 
Readers. .Macmillan 
Coonley’s Sing. Verses 

for Children 
Rix's Songs of onan 


Morgan’s Studies..... 
Payne’s Curricula.... 
Phillips Old Tales 

and Modern Ideals. 
Plans for Busy Work 
Putnam's Manual.... 
Smith's Methodology. 


Book. McNally 
Chor. Instruc. Course. 
wy & Folk —_ 


mrewer & Reddall. 
Sprenkel's Id@eal...... 

Beacon Song ae 
Beacon Series V. 
Cecilian Series 


Ayres’ Lab. Man..Appleton 

Henderson & Wood 

r Ble... cccccces 
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Hastings & Beach's. 

Gages Series 


@ Gaia. 
eectcen” @ankan wanes” & Hull's 
Normal Course.... 
Silver Song Series.... 


Sharpless & —= 
Balderston's 


NATURE STUDY. 


Atkinson's First Stud- 
les in Plant Life.... 
Comstock’'s 
the Six-Footed .... 
Bacteria, etc., 


Longman's Series Longmans 
Andrews & Howland’s 


Crew’ « “Elements. oees 


Hodge's Nature Study 
se ee 
Balderston’s Ele- 


Miller's Bird Stories. Gifford’s Elem. Lessons. . 


Burrough's Squirrels.. 


Eckstorm's Woodpeck- PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Sargent’'s Corn Plants : 
Tesrer’s Everyday Enebuske’s Progress.Silver 

‘ Gymnastic Days 
Bert's First Steps... ee 


Trask’s Gymnastics... 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 


Bert's Primer of Sci- 
entific Knowledge. . 
Holden's Real Things 


Krohn's First Book. 
Krohn’s Graded Les. 
Blaisdell's Series.. 
Hough & Sedgwick’s. 


Philosophy. .Sower 


ORATORY. 
Shurter’s Masterpieces Lippincott’s 
pour & Shore's Macmillan 
Huxley & Lee's. 
Coleman's Series. 
Peabody's Studies.... 
——— s Sertes. Merril! 
Smith & Wiliard’s.-.. 
Stowell's Health Series 
Object Lessons ... 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Speechmaking. . 
Espenshade’s Forensic 
Declamation 


PEDAGOGICS. 


Rosencranz’ s Phil. 
Me.  ceccccccccecces 


Bryant's How to Tell 


eee os eeence ses 
Gide's Principles 


Chancellor’s Theory of ; 
: Government... 


Motives, etc., 


Ed. D t’ 
Boyer’'s Modern Meth. avenpor 


Ely's Outlines. . es 
Ely & Wicker’s Ele... 


Wickersham's Meth.. 

Lippincott’s 
tional Sertes (7 vols) 

American Teachers 


Andrew's Institutes... 


McMurry's Series..... 


PUNCTUATION. 


Class Management. READERS. 


Management Brook's Primer... 
Berry's City School... 


Winterburn’s Stockton 


Sabin's Didactics. . 


Kenyon-Warner 
Cyr’s Series 
Jones’ Series 


evenKenenes Silver Stickney’s Series 
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Ele. Science (3 Tabasett Aiton's Descriptive ...Ginn 
Horace "Mann... . Longmans Atwoed's Commercial 


“ 
Blaisdell’s Childlife.. eg er ores 
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Collard’s .......... ‘Meritt Zosede & Pipet’s..... 


Stickney’s ....... - 
Graded Literature.. 3 Balley-Manly ...Houghton 
Judson & Bender's. New Standard ...... . Lee 
Lights to Lit.... . McNally . 


New Contury......... Power's Graded. Lippincott 


Alexander’s .....Longmans 
Industrial History Ser. “ ° 
Holton’s Primer...... ° Blaisdell’s ..... -Macmillan 


oe Chanesiier’ s Graded. 
Outdoor Primer...... ‘* § Benedict’s Merrill. - Merrill 
Sprague’s Primer..... CE 640 00s04008e6e00 
ee Primer. . J ' Reed's é “ 
PRES Sedo kuan os aa Newson ” ti cm o 
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Lake History Stories. .Scott eee BOOS. « : «+ sae Metalty 
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Around World Ser...Silver 
= Speller and Word 


Amer. Normal ...... 





Arnold’s Primer .... “ Study Rook ..... ee 
MOrs@ ...---eeeeeeeee a Abbott’s Blanks ...Newson 
New Century ........ “ Gem Spell Blanks. Peckham 
Norma] Series ...... “ Cumulative ........Pitman 
Rational Method .... “ Gilbert Word Book...Scott 
Stepping Stones .... aera aceuned Silver 
Silver-Burdett ....... “ Normal Course .. “ 
World and Its People “ Rational Method sad 
Ward & Barnum’s Quincy Word List.... “ 

gee. Primer and | Selected Words.. -Simmons 
w a Reader.... aos Graphic Blanks .. 

. ack’s First for | Beitzel’s Word Bulid- 

oreigners ..... OP cccccccccccccce SOWSF 

Buckwalter’s ....Simmons 
Brumbaugh’s .......Sower 
Hall & Brumbaugh’s TYPEWRITING. 

Primer ..cccccccces ie Ginn’s .... ooces Gina 


Nash's Suppl.....Thompson Practical Course | ...-Pitman 
Palmer’s .......Lippincott 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. WRITING. 
Wickersham's School wneret & Shattuck’s Ginn 
Economy ..... Lippincott Shaylor’s “Vertical. —" 
Dutton & Snedden's.. Ginn's 81 ee ae 
errr rr err Te Macmillan mane . Ant -reeeeee 
Gilbert’ Rickett’s Modern ......Lee 
; s School and Smith’ “ 
cf? Pees Silver mith’s Intermedial. . 
Ka io. .- Merrill 
: errill’s odern..... “ 
SHORTHAND. Writing Hour .. = 


Brief Course in Pit- Round R writ. ] n 
man Shorthand....Barnes Upright -_ -MeNa . 


Brief Course in Gra- Slocum’s Graded. -Newann 


ham Shorthand..... “ Abbott's Newso 
Amer. Phonography...Ginn cijocum’s ...Newsor 
Isaac Pitman’'s Analvtical Series Scott 

Course for High Modern (Vertical) Scott 


GRO seccccsccsPMMOR Modern (semi-siant) . Seott 
Business Correspond- -" Normal-Review Syst. Silver 
ence in Shorthand.. 


P on Whitehouse ......... 
honographic Dict'y. “ Graphic Practical. Simmons 
Writing Exercises. ... Graphic Vertical .... 
Teachers’ Handbook.. * Graphic Medial .... “ 
Shorthand Gradus.... “ 


oo Common Sense (Ver.) “ 
Shorthand Phrase B’k “ Standard Vertical....Sower 
Spanish Shorthand. . Popular Slant ...... Sower 
Eclectic .. --Scott Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Duntonian Vertical Series 
: ee Thompson 
Glese's Firat Book.... Gilman's Renewable, 
ttt eeeseenee ---Appleton Media: Slant or Ver- 
Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn I a el ke “ 
Int. Mod. Language.. “ 


Cyr’s Libro Primer.. “ Gilman's Adjustable... 


Cyr’s Libro Segundo... “ 


Tarbell's Lessons..... “ ZOOLOGY. 
Frye’s Geografia Ele... “ Jordan, Kellogg and 
GOREN  gecseccece Jenkins Heath's Ser... - Appleton 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- Animal Series ...... 

tos escogidos ...... “ Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Loiseaux’s Marianda. “ Course in ......Lippincott 
Cortina’s Fortuna.... “ Davenport's ....Macmillan 


JOURNAL DIRECTORY 
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RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Proare ssive Road to Re ading. Book ITT. 
kv Miss Georgine Burchill, teacher, New York 
City; Dr. William L. Ettinger, principal, New 
York City; Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, superin 


tendent, New York City. Silver, Burdett & 


New York, Chicago. 
The Hlaleuon Sona Book. By Le onard B. 


Marshall. 222 pages. List price, introductory, 


7 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

The Playe rs of London. A Tale of an Eliza 
ethan Smart Set. By Louise Beecher Chan 
llor. 236 pages. Price, $1.75, net. B. W. 
Dodge & Co., New York City 

The Standard Guide for Locomotive Enai- 


ers and Firemen. By Edward Turner. Leather 


) —- red edges (vest pocket size), 75 cents. 
aird & Lee, Chicago. 

The Hesione of the Schoolroom. By Wm. F. 
Barry, M. D. Illustrated. 195 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
(‘hieago, Boston. 

Representative ( ‘ollege Orations. By Wm. 
DuBois Shurter. 403 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 
lhe Maemillan Company, Chicago, New York. 

Tymon of Athens. By William Shakespeare. 
Mdited by Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke. 





163 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


s Andronicus. 
Edited by 
202 pages. 


y William Shakespeare. 
Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke. 
Crowell & Co., 
Willard N. 


Thomas Y. 
Laboratory 


New York. 


mailing price, Ginn & Co., New York, 
Talks with My Boys. ; 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Elements of De 7 _ Astronomy. B; 
» 362 pages. 
Illustrated. 
dett, & Co., Boston, ‘ew York, C hicago. 

A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
MecGregory, professor of chemistry and 
in Colgate University. 
.133 pages. 


mineralogy 
List price, $1.00; 


York, Chicago. 
Qualitative Chemical 
Seeond revised edition. 
sor of chemistry in Mercer University, 
12mo. Cloth. 


*‘. Sellers, profes- 


176 pages. List price, $1.00; 


mailing price, $1.05. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

French Verb Form. By S. T. M. Harmanson, 
instructor in German and French, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Ob- 
long. 8vo. Paper. 36 pages. List price, 35 cents; 
mailing price, 40 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

Kidnaping of Billy Whitla. By Hamilton 
Pearce. 204 pages. N. G. Hamilton Pub. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Washington's Farewell Address to the People 

the United States and Webster’s First Bun- 
ker Hill Oration. By Wm. T. Foster. 119 pages. 
Price, 25 cents, net. Houghton- Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Outlines of General History. By V. A. Ren- 
ouf. Edited by Wm. S. Myers. 476 pages. Price, 
$1.30, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

Hygiene for Young People. By Dr. A. P. 
Knight, professor of physiology, Queens Uni- 
versity, Canada. ~~" _pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Chas. E. Merrill ms New York. 

Childe Harold. Canto IV. By Lord Byron. 
Edited by Chas. S. Thomas. 136 pages. Price, 
°5 cents, net. Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. The only complete line made by any one firm. 


Denver, Colo. SHOWROOMS, 91 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. Trenton, M. J. 


327-328 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. General Offices, No. 601 to 627 West Lake St. 1108-1112 Nicholas Street. Omaha, Neb. 
77 Richmond Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. BRANCH OFFICES 1209 Scarrett Building. Kansas City, Mo 
Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio 615 Northwestern Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal 


SEND FOR OUR 140 PAGE CATALOGUE ON “PLUMBING APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOLS.” 





Columbus Ventilated Urinal for Schools 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 


Why it Should Be Used in All 
Public Buildings 





BECAUSE: 




















It is absolutely sanitary perfect 


ventilation is secured by induced draft. 

[It thoroughly ventilates itself as 
well as the entire toilet room, all odors 
being carried out, none escaping into the 
building. 


It fills a much needed want in school 
buildings. 


The ventilation takes place at three 
points in each stall, making 24 points 
through which odors are carried away : 
Ist. At the base or floor line. 2nd. At 
basin in center through which water 
flows, and 3d. At the top into hood which 
is conneected with vent stack. 








Arrows Indicate Ventilation 


The Columbus Heating and Ventilating Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoo. 
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GET OUR PRICES ON 
Os School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
inc luding CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 













































ADD AND MULTIPLY 


Add up these features of the per- 
fect closet : 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly it will 
break the lead 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them 


Price 83.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manutfactured’by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 


It must be automatic in operation 
as well as in name. 


It must be simple — so that it 
cannot get out of order. 


It must use just enough water to 
flush the bowl and no more. 


It must be durable. 


Now add together all of the 
above features, multiply by the 
number of closets you need, and 
you have the answer: 


Clow Automatic Closets 


The Clow automatic closet has the only 
automatic features that will not fail you. 

Itis next to impossible for it to get out 
of order because it is so simple—only three 
movable parts. 

It uses only enough water to fiush the 
bow] (actual test shows it saves 50 per cent 
over the ordinary type of closet) 

Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware. This means that they are strong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable 

Equal care is devoted to the material 
and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split 

For schools, office buildings, and public 
institutions — for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable —' The 
Clow Automatic” is the only closet that will 
give entire satisfaction. Whether your 
equipment is large or small, you cannot 

, afford to be without Clow automatic 
Clow Cymric Automatic closets — the only closets that are auto- 
matic — the closets that save you water 
(Madden's Patent.) taxes, that do not get out of order 






















examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want. three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long. all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
orderin ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send fora 


Pat. Dec. 12 05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


Would you like for us to 
send you copies of quota- 


tions from letters recently 








written us by leading School sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 


tell you allabout the goods we manufacture 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO, 


20-22-24 Vesey &St., 
New York 





Superintendents throughout 
the country, who have been 





using our inkwells in their 


schools for over two years, 





proving beyond doubt that 
our goods are the most 
SUBSTANTIAL and 
ECONOMICAL on the 
market to-day. <A _ perusal 
of these letters will verify to 
your satisfaction all we claim 


for our goods. 
We have pleased and con- 
vinced others. Are you not 


also open to convictions? 


Write today for the letters 


and also receive other valu- 





able information pertaining 


to the device that has revolu- 








BRYAN SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Equipped with Clow Cymric Automatic Closets. 





WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 


tionized the inkwell question. 


U, S. INKWELL CO, 


Inc. 







Architect Plumbing Contractors 
LEON E. DESSEZ, Ss. S. SHEDD & BRO. CO. 
COLLEGE Washington, D.C, Washington, D.C. 





CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


Successors to 


ee Clark magrang Co. o> 


‘’ MILWAUKEE ® 


Send now for Plumbing Booklet, No. 13, which illustrates and describes 
our entire line. 





MANUFACTURERS JAM ES B. CLow & SONS 


CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 





OFFICE AND BRANCH 


EVANSVILLE, IND, 


DES MOINES, 


EEE 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, St. Louis, Washington, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Philadelphia. 


IOWA, 








} LL 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Each desk agent gets out his hammer when he ; 
sees or hears of the Sanitary Stee) desks but his 


knocking "' results only in breaking his tool. It i 





Stee! Teacher's Desk. 





is cast. It can have no effect on die drawn, press 
ure rolled angle steel 






























Adjustable Steel Frame 
Bench. 














Columbia 
od Steel 
A THOROUGH AND EXHAUSTIVE CLINIC Helden” 
shows that the desk examined is Sanitary. i. e., easily cleaned, as it has no lodging places 
for dirt or disease germs; Aseptic, for bacteria cannot multiply on its finished steel sur- Each of the above has been 
faces. The segregation of the students, i. e.. the air space between the chair of one and through the clinic. Each has 
the desk of another. tends to prevent the transmission of vermin or disease; it minimizes receiveda clean bill of Health. 
the possibility of an epidemic in the school. 

The Adjustable feature allows each student to be comfortably seated 
and eliminates the cause of curvature of the spine and other maladies 
brought about by continuous sitting in ill-fitting 
desks. 


Columbia School Supply Go. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Progressive men who have given freely of thet: 
time to secure an up-to-date, sanitary. fire-proof 
building. are demanding something better than the 
the old style cast iron, dust-catching desks hereto 


fore so freely used. 


The Columbia Catalogue should TEL” 
Eastern Office, Hamilton, N. Y. 


be in the hands of every school 
man. CHOOL 
We make other kinds of desks for those who 


F 
& : 47 . 
want them Send for illustrated circulars. TUK 





W.& A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 


are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. We ship on approval, 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 
ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 


GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 


The largest varlety published, in- 
cluding everything from the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. The experience of four score 
years ot perfection in map making is 
yack of our publications. 


Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. yok 8. 


86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 


The Milner Anatomical- 
SANITARY 


School Desk 


Years inadvance of anything 
ever produced 
Give us a chance to show it 
before placing your 
contract 
Allsizes. Send for catalogue 


THE A. R. MILNER 
SEATING CO. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
OHIO 


School Officers 


You need new Desks’ 

You need new Blackboards’ 

You want the best’ 

We make the famous ‘'Faultless 
also the Standard School Desk 

We make and sell the Silica Black 
board. 

You want these goods and no other 

We can please you. 

We know we can and can prove it 
to you. 

Write us for terms and prices and we 
will tell you why our Desks are better 
than others 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


































AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE PUROVE Grand Rapids, Michigan 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE ASIA 
NORTH AMERICA AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA WE WILL PAY CASH 
UNITED STATES BRITISH ISLES for copies of the School Board Journal, of the following issues: 
State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia. Michigan. Illinois, Wis- ¢ 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana. Arkansas, Texas or California. may be substituted for British 1895. February and July, 25 cents, each. 


Isles or any other map in ay set. ae price of the complete set, in spring roller 1903. September, 20 cents each. 
Cnet, 00. Freight paid by us. 1904. January, February, March, April, May. 15 cents each. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. 1905. April, September, October, 10 cents each. 


4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1906. April, 10 cents each. 
1907. February, May, 10 cents each. 


B RU Cc E’ SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE Address: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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lf you need ADDITIONAL 


SCHOOL DESKS 


in a hurry, send in your order to us 














We can fill your order 
now, and give you the 
benefit of the lowest 










NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 











Insured for 20 Years market prices. 
against all We are anxious to 
Defects anc Breakages 


make new friends every- 
where by right treat- 
ment. 















We can also ship immediately: 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Office Desks and Tables 
Book Cases Blackboards 
Globes Maps 



























Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ. 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








Our prices are the lowest. We keep up the quality and 
guarantee satisfaction. 



















If you need the goods, why not write us for prices and de- 
scriptive catalogues — Series S§ 16. Mention this journal. 


American Seating Company 


CHICAGO: 215 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth St. 

















BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch Street 






Teacher's Desk No. 19 





the 
handsome and complete line of School 
Desks, Teacher's Desks, Recitation 


Seats, etc., which we have to offer in 


We wish to call attention to 






WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
AND PRICES 


the New " Dayton.” 





This style desk has been in use and 
known for the past twenty-five years, 
and we can only say that in the im- 
provements we have made in them, 
that we feel satisfied that we can give 
you the best desk on the market. 


4 J : 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OHIO RAKE COMPANY, Dayton, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 






















WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser 


PATENTED NOVEMBER Grn, 1906 


(Tape Bound) 





Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that wil! 
retain it's shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
Vg WY £0 SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


Ec. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES aND FURNITURE 


A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catatog ccscrbes aoe shams pices of the mest pnetntunichtneneendannaheemnbanateantind Senate 


Squires Inkwell Company 
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Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. 


Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex 


tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one 


half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 
which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


wet ure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 


In writing to advertisers please 


















Something New 


THE GEOGRAPH 


NEAT ano DURABLE 
A Prime Necessity in Teach- 
ing Geography 
Diameter of Globe 6 Inches 


Recognized by Leading Geographers 
Soresamter $5.00 
Descriptive Circular on Request 

PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 Kast 11th St. NEWYORK 





THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


THE w7esSes BENCH LANTERN 


here shown can be used inter 
changeably for Lantern Slide, 
Microscope, Vertical and Opaque 
Projection. 


Itisanho tl 


neat lantern.in material 
construction and workmanshbit 
You will get your money's wort! 
every time you use it. 
Our new MelIntosh Opaque Re 
flecting Attachment is used incon 
nection with a regular lantern, giving a good picture at low cost 
We also have a complete line of educational and scilentifie slides 
Write to Desk 3 for descriptions and prices 


NicINTOSH STEREOPTICON 


35 Randolph St. COMPANY 





Chicago 


PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 


Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue ''A"’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages 

Catalogue ‘'B"’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical,et« 

Catalogue ''C'' American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages 

Catalogue ''D"' Physical Geography, 24 pages 

Catalogue oe Commercial Geography, 32 pages 
I 


, 200 pages 


Catalogue ‘'F"’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘'H"’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages 


Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 15, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 


any OF THe s@OVE SENT 
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That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all 
Concerns or Combinations. 
That our Seating equals an 
FULNESS, DURAB 
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made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 
AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 
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It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 







7 That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled < 
< by any in the business. es 
yi We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room §f 
fa 6 SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- & 
2 sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully @ 
F every need. 
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“Scnoot Boarp JourNAL.” 





ART EDUCATION. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


information, address 


NEW YORK 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 


Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 


The weight of the book keeps it 
oOpen—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 


Finished in Japan... $3.50 
Oxidized ; 5.00 


The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 
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color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
DESIGN 
FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 


ART HISTORY 
Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (just published) - $1.10 
By H. W. Conn. Pa. D. Professor of Biology. Wesleyan 

University. and R. A. BUDINGTON, A. M., Associate 

Professor of Zoology, Oberlin College. 





Utilizes the pupil's never-failing interest in himself as a means of arousing his en- 
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Designed especially for upper grammar grades and the first two years of high 
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The Elements of Descriptive Astronomy (new edition) $1.25 


By HerRBert A. Howe, Prosessor of Astronomy in the 
University of Denver. 
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up-to-date and is an ideal book for high schools. 
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By CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, PH.D, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, Harvard University. 
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By W. B. GUNNISON and W. S. HARLEY. 
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The only Caesar that combines all the text, grammar and composition re- 
quired Second Year Latin work.. Compact. economical, attractive. 
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By HENRY CREW, Professor of Physics in Northwestern 
University, and FRANKLIN T. JONES, of Uni- 
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New and Revised Edition 


This book is written for the pupil to help him to explain natural phenomena 
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a brief, clear, simple, logical presentation of the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICS 


It is neither difficult, complex nor technical. 
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The Macmillan Company 
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MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By GEORGE WENTWORTH and 
DAVID EUGENE SMITH 





THE WENTWORTH NEW ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC and the WENTWORTH-SMITH COM- 
PLETE ARITHMETIC constitute the strongest possi- 
ble series for those schools that demand a thoroughly 
modern elementary arithmetic in which there is provid- 
ed a profuse drill in fundamentals, and a strictly topical 
upper book which contains genuine applications of arith- 
metic to the American life of to-day and at the same 


time emphasizes the study of arithmetic for its own sake. 


(The Complete Arithmetic is also issued 


in two volumes). 





“You have a very strong set of books in the 
Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics.” 


AARON PALMER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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EDUCATION’S LOSS. 








Under the revised statutes of Missouri of 
1899 (p. 8161), providing for the sale of school 
lands on a petition of a majority of the house- 
holders of a township having more than fifteen 
householders, ete., the authority of tke county 
court to order a sale of school lands depends on 
the fact that the township has at least fifteen 
householders, and that a majority of the house- 
holders of the township petition for a sale.— 
Doddridge vs. Patterson, Mo. 

The county court is a court of inferior juris- 
diction, and a proceeding before it for a sale 
of school lands under the revised statutes of 
Missouri of 1899 (p. 8161) is not according to 
the course of the common law, and the stat- 
utory directions must be observed before it can 
acquire jurisdiction.—Doddridge vs. Patterson, 
Mo. 

County Superintendents. 

The revised codes of Idaho (p. 585), declar- 
ing that no person shall be eligible to the office 
of county superintendent of public instruction 
except a first-grade teacher, with not less than 
two years’ experience in the state, one of which 
must have been while holding a valid first grade 
certificate issued by a county superintendent, 
relates to the time when the person so elected 
is inducted into office, and though he does not 
possess such qualifications at the time elected, 
vet, if the disqualification is removed at the 
time he is inducted into office, he is eligible.— 
Bradfield vs. Avery, Idaho, 1909. 

The word “qualification,” as used in the con- 
stitution of Idaho (art. 18, p. 6), which pro- 
vides that the qualifications of the county su- 
perintendent of public instruction shall be fixed 
by law, means educational equipment, or attain- 
ment.—Bradfield vs. Avery, Idaho, 1909. 


School Taxes. 

When under the Kansas laws of 1901 (para- 
graphs 6127, 6172, 6191) the electors of a school 
district, at a regular annual school meeting, 
vote a tax at a rate authorized by law, and 
such as the meeting deems sufficient for the 
various school purposes, and the district clerk 
certifies the amount so voted to the county 
clerk, this constitutes the levy of a school tax at 
such rate on all the real and personal property 
in the district.—School Dist. 127 of Reno Coun 
ty vs. School Dist. 45, Kan., 1909. 

A mistake of the county clerk in extending 
upon the tax rolls an assessment against the 
property in a school district at a less rate 
than that levied at the annual school meeting, 


and ce rtified by the co inty clerk, does not de- 


prive the school district of the aggregate sum 


collected through such erroneous assessment. 
School Dist. 127 of Reno County vs. School 
Dist. 45, Kan. 

Non-Resident Tuition. 

The South Dakota laws of 1903 (p. 148, e. 
132), declares that any pupil who shall success 
fully complete the work of the eighth grade 

‘ continue his work up to and ineluding the 
twelfth grade by attending any neighboring 
graded school, and the tuition shall be paid 
by the board of his home district, provided the 
home district does not provide instruction in 
uch higher grades. Held, that where a pupil 
completed her eighth grade in her resident dis 
trict, which did not afford higher instruction, 
the fact that such district had never author- 
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ized instruction in higher grades was sufficient 
reason why she should not attend school in her 
home district, and authorized her attendance 
at a neighboring high school to continue work 
up to the twelfth grade at the expense of her 
resident district—Board of Edueation of City 
of Yankton vs. School Dist. 19, Yankton Coun- 
ty, S. D., 1909. 

Under the South Dakota law of 1903 (p. 148, 
ce. 132), authorizing a pupil having completed 
the eighth grade to attend school in a neigh- 
boring district affording a higher course of 
study not afforded by her home district at the 
expense of the latter, it was no defense to an 
action against a resident district to recover tui- 
tion for instruction furnished to a pupil under 
such circumstances that there was no contrac- 
tual relation between plaintiff and defendant 
district; defendant being liable for such tuition 
under quasi contract.—Board of Education of 
City of Yankton vs. School Dist. 19, Yankton 
County, S. D., 1909. 


School Building Contracts. 

The petition in an action on the bond of a 
contractor to erect a building for an independ- 
ent school district, which alleges that the con- 
tract was entered into with plaintiffs as build- 
ing committee acting for the trustees, that the 
contractor agreed to furnish a bond, that he 
with sureties delivered a bond payable to the 
plaintiffs as building committee “duly author- 
ized by and acting for” the trustees, ete., al- 
leges that the acts of plaintiffs in entering into 
the contract and in taking the bond were au 
thorized by the trustees, and the petition states 
a cause of action, though it does not allege 
that the bond was accepted by the trustees. 
Wright vs. Jones, Tex. Civ. App., 19099. 

Where the contract for the construction of 
a building for an independent school district 
and the contractor’s bond were made with in- 
dividuals as a building committee appointed 
by the trustees, the individuals might sue on 
the bond for the benefit of the trustees; the 
legal title to the cause of action being vested 
in the individuals.—Wright vs. Jones, Tex. 
Civ. App., 1909. 

The obligee in a bond of a contractor to con- 
struct a building for an independent school dis 
trict cannot sue on the bond for the benefit of 
laborers and material men because of want of 
privity of contract between them and the sure 
ties, and because the acts of the twenty-ninth 
Texas legislature (1907, p. 284.) denies a lien 
for labor or material.—Wright vs. Jones, Tex. 
Civ. App., 1909. 

Under the acts of the twenty-ninth Texas 
legislature (1905, pp. 284, 165), authorizing the 
formation of independent school districts, the 
election of trustees who may contract for the 
erection of buildings, and choose necessary offi- 
cers and committees, and they may appoint a 
building committee to let a contract previously 
authorized for the erection of a school building 
and to take a bond for the performance of the 
contract.—Wright vs. Jones, Tex. Civ. App., 
1909, 

LEGAL NOTES. 

The supreme court of New Jersey has re 
cently rendered an opinion that a board of edu 
cation may retire a teacher on a pension, even 
though he is physically capable of performing 
his duties. It was held that the state pension 
law, under which teachers may be pensioned 
after thirty-five years’ service, may be enforced, 
even though the teacher has a contract for a 
continuance of service during good behavior 
and efficiency. The case came up to the court 
from Bayonne, where the school board retired 
a veteran principal, Philip G. Vroom, upon half 
pay. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintend 
ent of schools for Pennsylvania, calls attention 


FRANK O. DRAPER, 
Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Recently elected President of the New England 
Superintendents’ Association 


in his recent annual report to a danger found 
in complete code legislation for schools. Th: 
defeat of the codification of laws, prepared by 
an expert commission, by the last legislature. 
provokes the discussion. He says: “It will be 
wise for the friends of educational progress to 
discuss whether it is better to attempt to legis 
late by a complete code, or by the classes into 
which school districts have been or may be di 
vided, ‘or by subjects or topics which requir 
new legislation. To attempt legislation by a 
complete code is the ideal method, but it is not 
always feasible, because it masses all the op 
ponents into one body and requires concessions 
to individual districts which would otherwisi 
be unnecessary. To legislate by each of thi 
four classes into which school districts hav 
been or may be divided permits the larger cities 
to get what they need, without disturbing con 
ditions in the rural districts. To legislate by 
subjects or topics provokes least opposition, and 
hence may be the most effective method in th 
end. Should any act of assembly relating to a 
single topic be declared unconstitutional 
would not disturb the entire school system.” 

Attorney General Guion of Louisiana has r 
cently rendered an opinion that women are in 
cligible to hold the position of parish (county) 
superintendent. The school law makes super 
intendents public officers and the election law 
requires that all public officers be qualified 
electors, and says further that only male per 
sons can obtain the right of suffrage. The 
case was submitted to the attorney general by 
State Supt. Harris to determine the eligibility 
of Miss Mars MeCall of Cameron parish, 





More Truth Than Humor. 
First Teacher--Why are the children of th 
rich so often intractable? 


Second Teacher— Because a house without a 
woodshed is very apt to have spoiled children. 
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] chool Administration 


| FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF TEACHER AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER.* 


By H. W. FOGHT, Professor of Education, Midland, College. 


Publie school administration with us has 
yrown so rapidly in recent years, both as to 
matter and ideals, that to cover its 
length and breadth in the few minutes allotted 


this speaker would be a sheer impossibility. This 


subject 


particular field of educational science is so vast 
and opens such possibilities for profitable in- 
vestigation and discussion that numberless 
tomes have been written upon it already and 
will continue to be written ad finam. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, from the outstart, 
to limit the diseussion to such bounds as are 
consistent with time and occasions. 
It is not usual for a person to be at one and 
) the same time a member of the teaching pro- 
fession and a member of a board of education, 
although such a thing certainly is not without 
precedent. The speaker has been so fortunate 
if it ean be termed fortunate—as to devote 
his energies by day to one institution of learn- 


nid ing and by night to meetings and committee 
‘he work as a member of a city board of education. 
by With this in mind, the program committee 
ire, oneludes, or at least presumes, that he who 
be hold sueh a dual responsibility should be able 
to grasp the complex process of school adminis- 
ris tration simultaneously from the point of view 
nto if the practitioner and the theorist—i. e., he 
di tld be able to study the process through the 
Lire ves of board member and teacher at one and 
y a the same time, and find, through the new pro 
not cess of oeulation, things which may not be seen 
op hy one pair of eyes alone. 
ons Now, the speaker is not so egotistical as to 
vis presume that he can here tell anything new 
the n school administration. To restate a few of 
righ he old, well-established principles, to give these 
ties the emphasis where it seems best to belong, is 
— ll that is attempted. 
by There is a temptation at this point to launch 
and it into a characterization and describe the 
th first impressions of the teacher at the board 
i eeting, of ideals blasted, of theories exploded, 
a f practices found there which were never writ 
n any text on school management, ‘but this 
" mld searcely be professional and = cannot 
- the refore be done. 
ity) Under the circumstances, let the discussions 
_ he limited to the city system, taking form in a 
= few general propositions and pertinent axioms. 
, The Relative Functions. 
The lhe first propositions to oeeupy our atten 
| bs tions, thus, that “the link of demarcation be 
Be tc veen the rights, duties, and responsibilities of 
hoards of edueation and the rights, duties, and 
" ponsibilities of the teaching fraternity, while 
theoretically plain enough, is often lost to 
ght;” from which follows that board mem- 
bers often invade the precincts belonging to 
the teacher, who may, on his side, through un 
arranted assertivenes, take on himself duties 
nd responsibilities properly belonging to the 
hoard, 

The speaker speaks with conviction and from 
experience in making the following recommen- 
lation: Let every newly elected member be 

ven opportuinty to study the briéf history of 
the evolution of the American board of edu- 
eation to whieh he now belongs, as probation 
ry, or at least preparatory to taking his seat 

a useful worker for educational progress. At 
least this much should be clear to him, viz.: 

(1) That at one time in our edueational his 

the tory a single school committee or board was 
charged with all the duties which are now held 

ta 

ren. ‘Abstract of address. 





in common by the board and the superintend- 
ent. 

(2) That as our country grew in population, 
the committee’s work became multiplied and 
complex, requiring more time than an unsal- 
aried committee would care to give the work, 
this resulting in specialization and division of 
labor. 

(3) Finally, that most of the administrative 
functions of the old school committee have sur- 
vived in the modern board, which has delegated 


to a salaried superintendent some of its ad- 
ministrative powers and all of its supervisory 
functions. 

Traditions and continued practice allow of 
the following interpretation: (1) The board of 
education, although chosen by the community 
the schools, may in practice admin- 
per se, only the business side; (2) It 
places the superintendent in charge of certain 
details of administration, in which capacity, 
he acts merely as the servant or agent of the 
board; and, (3) finally, the superintendent, 
while acting in the professional capacity of su- 
pervisor, ts ahove the board and amenable for 
his actions only to higher professional author- 
ities and his fellows in the teaching craft.* 

Any school board cognizant with 
such facts of its own history and evolution will 
naturally recognize the metes and bounds of its 


to control 
ister, 


which is 


own legal and traditional rights and privileges, 
and honor the superintendent in those belong- 
ing to him. Such a board cannot treat the su- 
perintendent as a mere hireling, to carry out 
the board’s changing views and whims; they 
will come to him, by reason of his professional 
training, in much the light of an attorney to 
his clients. 
Good Boards Rare. 

Tt is deplorable but true that the average 
board of edueation knows very little about its 
antecedents, possibly cares What 
that they been 
elected to run the schools, and this they proceed 


and less. 


members do know is have 
to do straightway, every man according to his 
own preconceived notions, so far as 


ability permit him. 


personal 
And right here, in par- 
anthesis speaking, no superintendent has yet 
been blessed with an ideal board. Tt very sel- 
dom comprises the representative intelligence 
and ability of a community. Too many young 
for political 
a means to impress themselves 


men 
this 
upon the people; 


ambitious preferment use 
office as 
other men seek the place to 
still an insatiable eraving for office holding pe 
enliar to many of the genus homo; still others 
are on the board beeause they or their friends 
have axes to grind; or, plainly speaking, for 
the erumbs that may come their way; finally, 
there is. T am glad to state, the large number 
who freely give of their time and energy to 
build up the schools. 

One might at this point ask, How constitute 


a good working board? 


First, exelude the hysterical element and 
those prone to play to the grand stand. The 


list includes most. women, unmarried men of 
small experience, politicians, most newspaper 
men, pettifogging lawyers, ete. 

Second, exclude the ultra-conservative ele- 
viz.. old, retired farmers and_ business 
men, especially those who control much tax- 


able property. 


ment, 


A good working board should comprise men 
of at least reasonable education—say the high 


*Legally, he is amenable to the board.—Hditor. 


school as minimum; men successful in prop- 
erty affairs, in the professions or in business. 
Superintendent Chancellor suggests these: 
Manufacturers, merchants, contractors, bank- 
ers, and other men of large affairs; physicians 
if in successful practice, and college men who 
are succeeding in life. 


Must Maintain Profession. 

Now, in case a board is incapable of seeing 
or unwilling to see their own limitations, where 
must the superintendent draw the line or deny 
his training in the craft? The answer: “Edu- 
cation is a profession, expecting and rendering 
expert service; no layman may therefore be 
permitted to interfere with the strictly pro- 
fessional side of the system.” 


Clearly this, that “a 
professional man can not be subordinate to one 
who is in respect to his profession a layman.” 
In early New England history the school com- 
mittee comprised clergymen and other scholars, 
many of whom had worn the Master’s hood at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Present day boards ean 
lay no claims to such professional make-up. 


Superintendent Chancellor puts it well when 
he Savs: 


What does this mean? 


“A professional man who accepts or- 
ders from anyone else that go counter to the 
principles of his profession, is false to his pro- 
fession, to his employers and to himself; he is 
without honor—as a lawyer he is liable to be 
disbarred; as a minister to be unfrocked.” It 
should be clear that the superintendent is not 
the chief subordinate of the board. His teach- 
ers are not the subordinates of the board, but 
of the superintendent. Their loyalty is to the 
superintendent, not to the board. 
the question: 


This raises 
What should the efficient super- 
intendent be able to accomplish for the schools 
in his relations with the board? 

First of all, he must place his teaching force 
on a professional footing. If he fails, he should 
surrender his office for the good of the craft. 
He must be strong enough to nominate his own 
teachers; and then, of course, hold himself re- 
sponsible for their success or failure. He must 
tolerate no board members 
Let him use tact, but 
Members who are anxious for the 
election of certain young “girls” just because 
they live in their own wards, or because they 


interference from 
in this his own reserve. 
remain firm. 


fought in the same regiment with these girls’ 
fathers, must be handled with gloves, no doubt; 
but nevertheless, there can be no compromise. 

Second, He must secure practical courses of 
study and see that they are carried out in de- 
tail. 

Third, He must have influence enough to se- 
cure for himself and his teachers advances in 
salary consistent with the times and the work 
done, so that the best teachers may be spared 
from going elsewhere on account of stark neces- 
sity. 

Fourth, He must educate thé board and the 
community to a realization of local educational 
needs, resulting in ample funds for buildings, 
equipments, repairs, ete. 
that all will 
recognize him as holding the central position in 
local cultural life. He must plan the big 
things and see that they are carried out. The 
details and little things must be left to sub- 
ordinates. 
a man to have to putter with trifles which be- 
long properly to the clerk of the board or to the 
janitors. 


Finally, He must be so “big” 


The superintendent is too expensive 


(Concluded on Page 23.) 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION REFORM. 

A comprehensive scheme for the reform of 
civie school administration in the United States 
was prepared this year by the committee of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. A summary of this, 
written by Prof. William Paxton Burris, chair- 
man of the committee, reads: 


For the administration of all city school sys- 
tems, New York excepted, the consensus of 
expert opinion and the results of experience 
seem to justify the following: 

First—Small boards of education, of five, 
seven or nine members, according to cireum- 
stances noted, nominated at large, and elected 
on a non-partisan ballot at the time of the gen- 
eral municipal election; chosen so as to effect 
changes in the complexion of the board gradu- 
ally; the members to serve without compensa- 
tion. 

Second—Careful definition of qualifications, 
in the law, for members of the board, and some 
sort of supervisory oversight of the board, vested 
in a superior court, with power of summary dis- 
missal, for cause, of members of the board or 
officers appointed by them. 

Third—The functions involved in city school 
administration are legislative, advisory and ex- 
ecutive. The first two functions belong to the 
board of education; the last named, to trained 
experts employed by them. 

Fourth—The different classes of functions to 
be exercised by the board and its executive offi- 
cers, respectively, should be carefully defined in 
the law itself. 

Fifth—Work requiring the action of the 
board should be organized by the deliberations 
of three committees—instruction, business, and 
school accommodation—working in connection 
with the executive officers. 

Sixth—Executive officers should select all 
subordinates in their respective departments, 
according to the merit system of appointment, 
and should have full power to choose their own 
assistants in making appointment lists, whether 
by examination or otherwise. 

Seventh—Tax levies made by the Board of 
Education, within limits set by state law, 
should not be subject to review or revision. 

Eighth—All civie organizations, non-politi 
eal and non-sectarian in character, should be 
encouraged to organize in the interest of pro- 
moting a well-considered educational policy, 
and for supporting the administration of the 
same. 


PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN ED- 
UCATIONAL POLICIES. 

The necessity of co-operation between the 
teaching and supervising body of a municipal- 
ity in determining and carrying out educa- 
tional policies is well understood. Practical 
plans producing real results are, however, few, 
and not many cities avail themselves of the 
possible advantages from a close understand- 
ing and mutual “team work” between teachers, 


‘ principals and superintendents. 


Supt. Stratton D. Brooks of Boston has dur- 
ing the past three years studied this problem 
of co-operation and has developed a plan by 
which teachers and principals act conjointly 
with the superintendent and his assistants in 
outlining major policies and adapting them to 
the individual classroom instructor. 

Discussing the necessity of such professional 


co-operation, Mr. Brooks writes in his recent 
annual report: 


“A school system can do but medium work 
if the supervisory force fails to furnish intel- 
ligent leadership or lacks authority in carrying 
into effect such major policies as may be de- 
cided upon. <Any condition that allows the 
whims or vagaries of individual principals or 
teachers to supplant or interfere with these 
major policies is indefensible. When the teach- 
ers in the same city are not working in ac- 
cordance with the same plan towards the same 
end, the total product of the schools will have 
less value than it should have. 


“Every principal recognizes the necessity of 
having the work done in arithmetic in the 
fourth grade made the basis for instruction in 
arithmetic in the fifth grade. It is highly det- 
rimental to the pupil to start to learn comple- 
mentary subtraction, for example, in one 
grade, and then be compelled to begin on a dif- 
ferent system in the next grade. The resulting 
confusion leaves the pupil much worse off than 
he would have been had either plan been fol- 
lowed in both grades. It is the business of the 
principal to see that a sufficient uniformity of 
aim and method shall be present in all grades 
of his school to insure for each pupil the reg 
ular and systematic presentation of educational 
material of proper simplicity and at 
suited to his ability. 


a rate 


“It is equally evident that reasonable uni- 
formity of aims, methods and material should 
exist in a city, where pupils change yearly from 


district to district. Any system of manage- 


ment that fails to secure a degree of co-opera- 
tion sufficient to accomplish these results is in- 
efficient. Granted, then, that the separate 
schools of the same school system should have 
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reasonable uniformity in aims, purposes and 
policies, the important problem of school ad 
ministration is what shall those policies be and 
who shall determine them. 

“One grave defect in American education is 
the lack of any institutional method for the 
participation of teachers in the determination 
of major educational policies. These policice. 
are generally determined individually, i. e., by 
the superintendent for the whole city, by tli 
principal for his own school, or by the teacher 
for his own class. Each is far from good. 

“Tf the superintendent is vested with full au 
thority, the schools go up and down with th 
varying ability of successive superintendents 
Under an able man, the schools may be brought 
rapidly to a high degree of efficiency; his suc 
cessor, having different policies to enforce, may 
produce dire confusion. A still more detrimen 
tal effect of an autocratic system is the devel 
opment in the teaching body of a lack of re 
sponsibility for major things and the growth of 
a feeling of waiting for orders rather than a 
feeling of inteiligent participation in the larger 
elements of educational work. 

“When, on the other hand, individual princi 
pals conduct their schools without reference to 
the mutual relations that should exist among 
the different districts in the same system, th: 
resulting waste of effort is still greater. The 
condition becomes intolerable when individual 
teachers are allowed to teach their classes along 
lines opposed to the established plan for th 
conduct of the whole school, and out of har 
mony with the work done by their fellow teach 
ers. The supremacy of individual teachers, 
though it may produce contentment, brings 
with it educational chaos. 

“What is needed is an organization that pro 
vides for the fullest consideration of educa 
tional policies by teachers, by principals and by 
the supervisory force, wherein every major 
problem may be discussed with fullest harmony 
und with most complete information as to its 
bearing upon the interests of pupils, of teach 
ers, and of the community. Such an organiza 
tion should have official recognition and becom 
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Attitude of Pupils in Shop Work 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


In any line of work, either in school or out, 
the attitude of the worker has much to do with 
the result. Although this may be of no more 
consequence in manual training than in other 
branches, so greatly do the pupils vary in their 
reasons for taking up this work and in their 
attitude towards it, that the matter of attitude 
becomes an element of chief importance. It 
not only has much to do with the methods of 
instruction, but also with the selection of ma- 
terial; the position of the branch in the course 
and its rank as a factor of a liberal education. 
‘The attitude of the pupil may determine wheth- 
er the shop work is a part of a well organized 
course giving a liberal education or a “patch 
on an over-crowded curriculum.” 


What Should He Think About? 


As a pupil takes up his plane or other tool, 
or a bit of material, what should he be think- 
ing about? This may appear to be a trivial 
question. The answers to it vary greatly as 
viven by different instructors. One pupil re- 
ceives a bit of wood and at once a vision of a 
rule, plant stick, or other object appears. An- 
other pupil receives a similar piece and at 
once the word “wood” is suggested. This is 
follkwed by visions of lumber piles and per- 
haps trees. Such a train of thought may con- 
tinue until the pupil is day-dreaming of some 
trip to the woods. It may recall the pleasures 
of tree-climbing until the piece of material in 
his hands, tools, bench and school shop are all 
forgotten and he is mentally in the top of some 
tree. Another pupil with his piece of wood in 
hand thinks neither of wood, lumber, trees or 
plant stick, but recalls some similar task and 
begins to plan how he may use what he learned 
in the former task in accomplishing this one. 
| venture to say that if we could read the 
minds of the pupils in some manual training 
classes, we would find some in trees, some us- 
ing their plant sticks in flower gardens, and 
very few, if any, actually engaged in the 
thoughtful use of the tools required to make 
the desired piece. 


Are these the correct places for their minds / 
Are these pupils, whose minds are away from 
the bench, gaining what they ought from the 
work? Perhaps some will hold the opinion that 
the manual training class is the place in which 
pupils are to proceed to the ends of the earth 
while their hands are absent-mindedly pushing 
a file or drawing a spoke shave. If this is the 
proper attitude, then what is the actual value 
of the tool work? Why are the pupils given 
tools at all? 


Movements Should Be Definitely Directed. 

The merest novice in physical culture would 
not expect to get results worth while by mus- 
cular movements not definitely directed. Can 
we expect in the work shop to get intellectual 
results from such movements? We certainly 
do not consider a movement of the hand or 
arm definitely directed, when the thought is 
only to get something done. To get something 
done may lead to the employment of another 
person to do it. The boy who wants a plant 
stick may get it by stealing, buying it or by 
hiring some one to make it, or by loafing about 
until he is given one. Any of these methods 
may get the plant stick. It is evident that if he 
is to make the stick, another element is essen- 
tial and that element is the method of mak- 
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ing; but to recognize that there is this other 
step is not all. A boy may want the object, 
recognize that work is necessary, and that it is 
all to a good purpose, and yet fail entirely to 
get the intellectual benefit from the muscular 
movements. He must go a step further and 
recognize the fact that there is a definite way 
in which to proceed, and that only by use of 
these definite methods can he get the best re- 
sults in grade work and time. There is yet an- 
other step: He must recognize the fact that 
these definite things are essential and must be 
learned, not gained by imitation. They must 
be to him real intellectual activities, not mus- 
cular movements copied from another. They 
must be things for his mind to do, not mus- 
cular reactions for his hands and arms only. 
When this step is taken the shop work ceases 
to be so largely a physical activity, the physi- 
cal side being akin to the chalk, blackboard and 
muscular part of working a problem. 


Every Movement a Victory. 

The mind is no longer a “silent partner” in 
the work, but is actively planning and direct- 
ing each movement; it ceases to look for oper- 
ations to be imitated, reasoning out from what 
has been learned, methods applicable to the 
present task. The pupil ceases to ask how, rath- 
er asking why. This gives to every task a 
definite intellectual content, rendering the pu- 
pil capable of taking an invoice of each day’s 
recitation, and instead of the dead subject of 
tool operations, requiring a taboret to get them 
done, the work becomes full of life. Every 
movement of a tool is a victory in the demon- 
strating of some principle in which the pupil 
has become deeply interested. He no longer 
thinks of the object, but of the thing he is 
learning, for he realizes that there is something 
to learn and that day by day he is making 
definite progress and gaining in ability to do 
really difficult work. 


Desire for Power a Controlling Force. 

Emerson tells us, “Life is a search after 
power.” Although each of us might choose 
to express this idea in a different form, yet 
we all recognize that the great moving force 
in all human activity is a desire for power, not 
the use of power to oppress, not the use of 
power to plunder, not the use of power to gath- 
er everything into one’s own storehouses, but 
the realization of power within. The power 
will be used in different ways by different peo- 
ple, according to their moral control, or train- 
ing, but the fundamental desire for a realiza 
tion of power is the same in all. 

We must not fail to distinguish between the 
condition of possessing power that is not real- 
ized, a false belief in the possession of power 
and the actual possession of power which is 
fully and definitely realized. Herein lies one 
of the chief values of shop work when properly 
taught, for in few, if in any other subjects, is it 
possible to give such exact tests for the purpose 
of causing a correct estimation and realization 
of the pupil’s strength and growth from day to 
day. 

Not only should the teacher strive to gain 
this attitude on the part of the pupil, but 
realizing the harm which may come from a 
false estimate of one’s capabilities, no effort 
should be spared to so arrange the work that a 
true estimate will be gained. A false estimate 


may be established and pupils may be made to 
believe that they are learning and accomplish- 
ing that which is building them up in power 
to do the world’s work, but such a false esti- 
mate is sure to be discovered should the pupil 
attempt the practical application of his ac- 
qulsitions., 
A Change in Methods. 

That such has been the case in some sections 
is evident from the reports of pupils failing to 
“make good” after leaving school. This has 
caused a change in the courses in some schools 
with a change in the attitude of the pupils. 
‘The impossibility of continuing to gain the 
attitude of study, because of former pupils fail- 
ing to use successfully their school shop train- 
ing, leads to various expedients to continue an 
interest which has lost its vitalizing force and 
the shop becomes a place to do or study a va- 
riety of things not capable of the exact tests, 
and knowledge for which the manual training 
schools were originally established. 

Let Us Acknowledge Our Failure. 

Is it not better to frankly acknowledge our 
failure to teach correctly the things we have 
attempted and begin sifting and improving 
the subject matter until we can teach funda- 
mental principles of industrial work, striving 
for an attitude of study and desire for growth 
on the part of the pupils, rather than to bring 
in matters foreign to the manual training 
work and gain a false interest in the shops of 
the regular schools, making necessary the es- 
tablishing of variously named schools to give 
the advantages that, with properly taught shop 
classes, could easily be given in the regular 
schools ? 

To secure this attitude of study on the part 
of the pupil, should be a controlling factor in 
the organization and teaching of the shop 
work. It should determine the first lesson and 
make it of such a nature that the pupil will 
see in the shop work a means of gaining power 
and fix the mental attitude not upon acquisi 
tion of material things, but upon the increase 
of power which results from a definite realiza- 
tion that every stroke of the plane means not 
alone a truer surface, but increased power to 
true a surface; that every nail driven means 
not alone a bit of work completed, but an in- 
crease of power to do work. When finally the 
surface is trued, the attitude should be not that 
of a disagreeable task done for the purpose of 
a true surface or a plant stick, but a realiza- 
tion of power gained, and a wish for more sur- 
faces to true. 

The warrior who sat down and eried for 
more worlds to conquer, had simply taken a 
course on a large scale in the gaining of power. 
I am not in sympathy with the subject matter 
of his course, but I do admire his attitude to- 
wards his work. Give to the boy or girl the 
manual training work with hammer and saw, 
instead of sword and spear, so that they will 
gain the same attitude because of each day hav- 
ing a definite realization of increasing power, 
and there will be no lack of properly qualified 
hands to do the world’s work, either mechanical 
or professional. Degrade the work by making it 
a task for a prize, whether it be a card, a medal 
or a taboret, and your pupils will go out into 
the activities of life, not looking for oppor- 
tunities to use their strength, but inquiring by 
what means they can easiest get a taboret. 








TYPE OF MEN FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS. 

First of all consider that we are living under 
a republican form of government and that theo- 
retically the members of the school board are 
elected to represent the whole body of citizens 
and carry out their educational policy. Now it 
happens that communities, generally, have no 
educational policy to carry out and would not 
know one if they saw it on exhibition. There- 
fore, it devolves upon the school board to not 
only carry out a policy but to dictate it as well. 
This is why school boards should be composed 
of the most intelligent, most progressive and 
most honorable men in the community. 

Most of our citizens concern themselves more 
or less with the government of their city, park 
boards, improvement boards, and commission- 
ers of various departments of civic affairs are 
given more or less attention, but the schools— 
one of the most vital institutions in the race— 
are left solely and absolutely to the tender 
mercies of a few men who, too likely, have been 
placed in power through the influence of some 
one who “knows the ropes.” 

This is not because school board members 
seek the election. The honor is usually thrust 
upon them and the electors promptly turn their 
backs. For the rest of their terms the board 
members are as free from supervision or sug- 
gestion as the ezar of all the Russias. 

Big Task Given. 

Before the board of education is a task of no 
small dimensions. But to simplify matters the 
board selects a superintendent whose duty it is 
to carry out their (the people’s) policy, but 
(usually) whose business it is to carry out his 
own policy and keep the board thinking that 
they are thinking. It is not the business of 
the school board to say what pedagogic methods 
shall be used, unless the superintendent is in- 
efficient, then they may say what methods shall 
be used, for the average citizen-board member 
is not an expert in education, and cannot be ex- 
pected to be, but it is the business of the board 
to create the most favorable surroundings pos- 
sible for the carrying on of the education of our 
youth. This is their whole work in a nut shell. 

To do this most efficiently, first, every mem- 
ber of the board must be big minded enough 
to grasp the true meaning of education and 
brave enough to overturn every custom if there- 
by a better training of our children will be at- 
tained. 

Every member of a school board should grow 
up in our schools and progress from primary 
school through university, not for the book 
knowledge to be attained, that is too small to 
mention, but for the knowledge of the many 
defects in our system of public instruction. 

Must Be Progressive. 

Second, a board member should be progres- 
sive. Public instruction is notoriously behind 
the times. Witness, the fact that a common 
school education does not prepare a boy or girl 
for effectively doing the world’s work today. 
Progressive men see ahead. They are alive to 
changing conditions and alert to grasp the right 
horn of every dilemma. 

Third, men elected to our board of education 
should be physically and morally honest. Phys- 
ically honest that they may keep their hands 
off money that is lying around loose and which 
belongs to the publie or a book company. Mor- 
ally honest that they may not dare to perpetu- 






ate a policy or a condition that can be shown 
to impede the development of perfect men and 
women, no matter if every taxpayer’s pocket- 
book in the community is opened wider. 

Fourth, members of school boards should be 
men who have had practical experience in the 
direction of business enterprise. More or less 
money is spent annually by every board of edu- 
cation. Buildings must be contracted for and 
built, ground must be purchased, and, during 
the course of a year, many other business trans- 
actions closed. In the matter of teachers’ sal- 
aries no particular business acumen is needed, 
for the schedule was fixed irrevocably by Pesta- 
lozzi, who wasn’t fitted for anything else and 
taught because he loved it. His example of 
working for his board has been followed by 
pedagogues ever since. 

Sixth, every member of a school board should 
be a father or a mother. Every man has good 
intentions toward children, but they do not 
become dynamic until that man has the wel- 
fare of his own child as his guiding star. A man 
will fight for the rights and preservation of his 
own offspring when he would only argue for 
fairness to the child of his neighbor. 


Long List of Virtues. 

Seventh, but I forbear, the list of virtues is 
too long already, so perhaps no more need be 
said. The meat of the matter is that the sele« 
tion of school boards is a mighty important 
thing and when they are selected the voters had 
better cast their ballots early in the morning 
when their brains are clear and before ward 
heelers, political superintendents, book agents 
and others of the same cult have an opportu- 
nity to whisper any advice as for whom to vote. 

Our children are about as valuable assets as 
we have and the better the conditions surround- 
ing their early years, the more valuable they 
will be to the communities they become a part 
of later. 

Ii our children are trained in the right way 
in our school (and why can’t they be?) two or 
three generations later people will not need to 
make the mistake of praying “God give us 
men,” but they will know from experience that 
God gives us little children and that we make 
men (good and bad) by sending them to the 
publie schools and doing our duty as parents in 
selecting men who will bring to bear all the 
skill, science and experience of the ages for their 


upbuilding.—F. M. Ball. 
AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Anderson, Ind. The school board is enfore- 
ing the state law against fraternities and sor- 
orities in the high schools. Parents have been 
warned to withdraw their children from the or- 
ganizations. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. The school board has joined 
the procession of school authorities which have 
legislated against high school fraternities. At 
the same time the board has expressed its will- 
ingness to promote in every laudable way stu- 
dent activities of a literary, athletic and social 
nature, that do not tend to distraction of in- 
terest in legitimate school work and dissipa 
tion of energy that should be devoted to those 
ends for which the school primarily exists. 

Mr. John D. Sayle, central figure in numer- 
ous wrangles which disturbed the Cleveland, 
©., board of education for a year past, was de- 
feated for re-election last month. Samuel P. 
Orth, well known as a writer and lecturer on 





educational topics, also went down in defeat. 

Many changes have been made in Ohio schoo! 
boards as a result of the November election. A 
majority of the members were elected. ‘Lhe 
term is for four years. ‘Two years hence the 
minority of the board will be elected. Im ad 
dition to the elements that are usually expected 
in such elections, the wet and the dry factions 
were injected into the school election in some 
towns because of the municipal election held 
at the same time. ‘lhe new boards will or 
ganize in January. 

St. Joseph, Mich. The “Rieman” school sav- 
ings system has been introduced in the public 
schools. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has deter- 
mined to purchase all books used in the schools 
and to sell them to the pupils at cost. 

Kansas City, Mo. James Bb. Jackson, Jr., 
has been elected secretary of the board of edu- 
cation to succeed Joseph L. Norman, who died 
two months ago. Mr. Jackson became assistant 
secretary in 1899 and purchasing agent in July, 
1908. He has been in the employ of the board 
continuously since 1887. 

Mayor McClellan has appointed three women 
to the Greater New York board of education to 
serve after January first, and in so doing has 
satistied a popular clamor for representation of 
the gentler sex in the governing body of the 
schools. Mrs. Herbert D. Robbins, Miss Olivia 
Leventritt and Mrs. Alfred S. Post are named. 
Mrs. Robbins is the wife of a big business man, 
well known socially, and very much liked. Miss 
Leventritt is the daughter of former Suprem 
Court Justice David Leventritt, has been active 
in various charities, and has a keen mind. Mrs. 
Post is a member of an old Flushing family, 
and is highly regarded there. Two further ap 
pointments which are commended are those of 
Herman A. Metz, present controller of the city, 
and P. F. MeGowan, president of the board of 
aldermen. Both served on the school board 
previous to their election to the offices they 
now hold. 

President W. O. Thompson of Ohio Stat 
University, Columbus, O., has been re-elected to 
the board of education of that city. If th 
forces that fought his election to the presidency 
of the N. EF. A., on the ground of his not fa 
voring them in his position as a board member 
in Columbus, were active against his re-elec 
tion, it was not shown in the returns, as Dr. 
Thompson led the school ticket by 5,000 votes. 

Hiawatha, Kans. The school board has found 
individual drinking cups to be such a nuisances 
around the schoolrooms that it has abandoned 
them and will install bubble drinking fountains 
in each room. The board at first bought S00 
drinking cups for the pupils, but they worked 
very unsatisfactorily. The drinking fountains 
cost about $25 each. 

Chicago, Ill. President Urion of the board 
of education’ has taken a new step for the ac- 
commodation of the public on Saturday after 
noons and on legal holidays. He recently 
announced that on all such days some one 
will be on duty in each department under the 
direction of the board and the offices kept 
open. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school committee 
has adopted a new schedule of salaries for the 
public school janitors. Men in buildings of 
four rooms will hereafter receive $700 per an 
num. For each additional classroom and small 
hall, $25 will be allowed; for large halls, $59 
will be added. Extra men are supplied by the 
committee to assist in large buildings from two 
to four days per week. The janitors have asked 
that they be permitted to furnish this help 
themselves and that the compensation be paid 
them. The committee, however, refused to ac- 
cept the request. 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION 


Scientific study of school problems must ob- 
viously be based upon facts. If, for example, 
we would discuss intelligently the need of 
medical inspection in schools, and arrive at 
any wise conclusion in the matter, we must 
have reliable data as to the physical condition 
of the children, and the ills that such inspec- 
‘ion might cure. If we would form an ade 
quate conception of the waste due to irregular 
attendance at school, and the remedies that 
may be applied, we must have accurate statis- 
tics bearing upon the subject. School records, 
however, are of little use in solving educational 
problems, because they lack uniformity, ac- 
curacy, and clearness. There is no doubt that 
many millions of dollars are annually wasted 
because such problems are discussed and set- 
tled on theoretical grounds in cases where there 
is no lack of experience to guide. Mr. William 
ll. Allen of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, says: “I have come to believe that there 
is probably no other need today in the educa- 
tional world so pressing as that for adequate 
recording and reporting of school experience.” 
Mr. Allen does not put the case too strongly. 
Superintendents make recommendations by the 
score not justified by experience. These are 
often highly wasteful of time or money, some 
times dang rous. if recommendations were 
based upon reliable data and discussed with 


{ 


reference to such data, we would not so often 
be obliged to wait ten or twenty years for the 
adoption of a beneficent measure that might 
De grasped in as many months or possibly 
weeks, 

This enormous waste can best be stopped, 
this fundamental need of reform best met by 
he national government. Let congress endow 
the National Bureau of Edueation with the 


power and provide it with the money to put 


Into the field a large force of experts, to col- 
lect, interpret, and publish abroad reliable data 
concerning edueation. Let it go further than 
this, and, as Prof. Elliott of the University of 


Wisconsin has expressed it, “Expand the Bu- 
| l 


rea oft Kdueation so as to enable it to serve 
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he central laboratory for American research 


nd experiment in edueation.” 


Again: Probably the most beneficent and far 
reaching ucts ever passed by congress were 
those establishing and maintaining the land 
grant colleges and experiment stations, and ele 
vating the commissioner of agriculture to the 
dignity of a cabinet officer. But the vast fund 
of scientific knowledge that the national gov 
ernment is offering to rural communities 
through these agencies is not nearly so effective 
as it should be, because only a small portion of 
it reaches those for whom it is intended. Some 
Ineans must be devised of acquainting the mil 
lions of boys and girls of this land with the 
fact that we have entered upon a wonderful 
era in the history of agriculture, one that is 
rendering it a fascinating and remunerative 
calling, giving scope for the ablest intellects, 
and of enabling them to understand and appre- 
ciate what this would mean to them and to the 
world. If this ean be achieved it will stop 
enormous waste, and add inealeulable wealth 
to the nation. There is only one way to accom- 
plish it during this generation, and that is by 
introducing agriculture and home economics 
into our rural schools, or better still, into all our 
public schools. I would have the nation aid 
this introduetion by direct appropriations. But 
before this work can be done teachers must be 
trained who can teach these difficult subjects. 


By F. L. COOK, Spearfish, S. D. 


The task of preparing the teachers will fall to 
the agricultural colleges and the normal 
schools. The national government could great- 
ly hasten the preparation of this class of teach- 
ers by its aid and co-operation. 


Waste by the State. 

The greatest of all economic wastes is that 
due to the lack of qualified teachers. 

There are in the United States approximately 
500,000 public school teachers. Of these about 
575,000 are transient and untrained, leaving 
perhaps 125,000 that are more or less students 
of education. Of these it is safe to say that 
not more than 25,000 are educational experts, 
progressive, enthusiastic, devoted to their work. 
low much of the $400,000,000 annually ex- 
pended upon our schools is productive under 
such conditions? And yet the universal judg- 
ment is that no one can overestimate the value 
of an education, and that the education of the 
children is therefore the most important feature 
of American life. 

In every first-class country in the world, ex- 
cept this, the principle is fully recognized that 
the state saves money by paying for expert serv- 
ice in the schools. To cite but one illustration, 
France maintains 200 training schools for 


‘teachers, selects with care promising students 


to enter them, pays for the board, lodging, 
books, and instruction of these students, gives 
them, if they meet expectations, from ten to 
thirty or more years of teaching at a good sal- 
ary, and pays them a pension for the rest of 
their lives. Not a teacher is allowed to teach 
in even the humblest school in the realm, unless 
he has been thoroughly trained for the work. 
What a contrast to our wasteful and unbusi- 
nesslike system! 

Is it surprising that 50 per cent. of Amer- 
ica’s skilled workmen are born and trained in 
foreign countries, and that 98 per cent. of the 
foremen and bosses in the manufactories of 
New York state were educated in Europe! 

The greatest factor in any school is the 
teacher. The greatest problem in education is 
how to secure competent teachers for all the 
schools. This always will be the greatest prob- 
lem. 

What are the remedies for the present situ- 
ation’ To begin with, salaries must be ade- 


quate. The salaries of teachers are often lower 
than those of janitors, day laborers, seam- 
stresses, stenographers. They have not ad- 


vaneed as rapidly as the cost of living has in- 
creased, and at the same time the demands 
upon teachers’ purses have multiplied. A min- 
imum salary law should be enacted, providing 
that no teacher in the state should receive less 
than $50 per month, and the minimum length 
of the school year should at the same time be 
increased to seven, or if possible, eight months. 
The minimum salary law should be supple- 
mented by the adoption of suitable means for 
securing a high standard of qualifications. If 
there were any districts in the state so poor 
that they could not by taxing to the legal limit 
raise sufficient funds to maintain a school for 
the seven or eight months required by law, I 
would have the state impel consolidation, or as- 
sist from appropriations made for such pur- 
pose. 

Minnesota, though possessing an enormous 
school fund, levies an annual tax of 24% mills 
with which to aid her common schools; Maine 
levies 2 mills for a like purpose, while the con- 
stitution of my own state, South Dakota, re- 
stricts the levy for all purposes to a paltry 2 


mills, and she has never given aid to the com- 
mon schools by direct appropriation. Probably 
she never can do so until the 2 mill restriction 
is removed, 

Every state should contribute to the support 
of her common schools on such terms as would 
make the contribution in every case an incen- 
tive to the improvement of the school. 

Another measure that should be emphasized 
far more than in the past is that of making the 
salaries of teachers depend chiefly upon ability, 
training, and quality of service. In all busi- 
ness houses salaries and promotions of em- 
ployes are dependent upon their usefulness and 
etliciency. Why should not such considerations 
prevail in public school work? Normal schools 
would be far better and far more useful than 
they are if proper discrimination were made 
between good teachers and poor ones. What 
incentive has a student to take a long and cost- 
ly course in a normal school, and to continue 
to strive to grow, when a considerable per cent 
of superintendents are choosing for their teach- 
ers girls that have much less education, and are 
promoting teachers and increasing salaries ac- 
cording to the pull they have or to the length 
of service, instead of according to merit? 

Every village principal, every county super- 
intendent, every city superintendent, should be 
a staunch supporter of normal schools, and 
should manifest his interest in them by encour- 
aging good students to attend, and by aiding 
graduates in securing suitable positions. This, 
I maintain, is a very important means of elim- 
inating waste. If the normal schools are not 
so good as they might be, it is because they do 
not receive the support that is necessary to in- 
sure healthy and vigorous growth. 

Next to the waste because of poor teachers, 
I rank the waste due to irregular attendance 
upon the schools. This evil affects chiefly our 
rural schools. It is a stupendous evil and one 
that should no longer be tolerated. We have 
good compulsory education laws and I believe 
all the teachers and school executives in the 
state should unite as one person in securing 
their enforcement. In the case of destitute fam- 
ilies, adequate public assistance should be given, 
not as a charity, but as a right. It is intoler- 
able that many of our schools should be ruined, 
our hard-earned taxes wasted, and, worst of all, 
the prosperity and welfare of the state endan- 
gered, by the persistent selfishness and disregard 
of others’ rights of parents who keep their chil- 
dren out of school. Here again we are lagging 
behind all the other enlightened nations of the 
earth. In neighborhoods averse to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law, a cam- 
paign of education should be waged until pub 
lie sentiment is right. 

The Rural School Problem. 

A paper on Waste in Education would be 
very incomplete if it did not give special con- 
sideration to the rural school problem. This is 
one of our greatest and most perplexing prob- 
lems, affecting deeply the entire nation. An 
enormous amount of energy and money have 
been expended in the last half century in try- 
ing to overcome the obstacles to good schools in 
the country districts, but the results have been 
very disappointing. The waste still goes on. 
The country child is entitled to just as good 
schooling as the city child. He is not getting 
it. He never will get it under the present form 
of organization of rural schools. We have tried 
this organization faithfully and far too long. 
Let us turn to something else. 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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THE DEATH OF DR. HARRIS. 

The death of Dr. William T. Harris at 
Providence, R. I., November 5th, removes the 
most eminent leader of American educational 
thought. 

Dr. Harris was born in Connecticut in 1835 
and entered Yale University in 1858. He 
never graduated, but was given the degree of 
A. M. in 1869 in recognition of his scholarly 
attainments. He entered the public school 
field in 1857 as principal of a school in St. 
Louis. Later he was chosen as assistant su- 
perintendent, in 1867 as city superintendent, 
a position which he held until 1880. During 
these years he rendered services which gained 
him eminence not only in the United States, 
but also in Europe. To his efforts largely 
was due the establishment of the kindergarten 
and its spread as a part of the common schools. 
He devised the first rational plans for the 
classification and promotion of pupils and 
marked out the distinctive purposes and limits 
of the eleme ntary schools, the high schools, 
and the colleges. He was the first to make 
generally understood their proper relations and 
functions. 

In 1889 he United 
Commissioner of Education by President Har- 
rison. He held the office until 1906, when 
failing health compelled him to retire. The 
Carnegie Commission, at that time, honored 
him with the first pension which it bestowed, 
$3,000 per year, for life. 

Dr. Harris will be remembered longest for 
his quiet leadership in the professional devel- 
opment and expansion of the American public 
school system. His contributions to the litera- 
ture of education are scattered throughout the 
proceedings and reports of educational bodies 
during the past thirty-five years. He edited 
a large number of books, although his name 
is found on the title page of but a very few. 
In speculative philosophy he was a leader of a 
small band of followers of the German school. 


selected States 


was 


He was truly an intellectual giant. His 
memory for facts was remarkable, and his 
keen logic and sharp reasoning made him a 


debater and few 


writer whom 
Withal he had a 


pleasing sense of humor and a kindliness that 
attracted children as well as the most learned 


a controversial 


dared to meet or oppose. 


scientific men. At all times courteous, ap- 
proachable and considerate, he numbered 
among his friends and admirers thousands 


scattered all over the country. 


SMALLER CLASSES. 
Educational reports from 
the 


section of 
earnest effort 
to reduce the size of classes in the elementary 


every 


United States indicate an 


SchoolfoardSurnal 


In the high schools this movement 
has gone on for a number of years, and has 
been one of the beneficent results of the much 
condemned domination of the colleges over 
secondary schools. 


schools. 


In the elementary schools progress is nat- 
urally slow because the problem is larger and 
is complicated through the inadequacy of 
school funds, the frequent lack of trained 
teachers, and the inability of school boards to 
keep up with the growth of school population, 
even under the old conditions. 

Professional schoolmen advance manv ar- 
guments for the necessity of reducing the pro- 
portion of children per teacher. One or two 
reasons will suffice to convince any earnest 
school board member of the desirability of the 
movement. It is evident that no single woman 
can continuously do justice to sixty or even 
fifty children, and keep their varying needs 
constantly in mind. If the backward and 
slow children are given the full attention 
which they deserve the bright and quick ones 
will inevitably be held back. If the rate of 
progress is adapted to the latter the former 
will suffer. For this difficulty, the smaller 
class in which children can be graded accord- 
ing to ability is the only practical solution. 

Forty children per teacher is the ideal 
toward which expert opinion leans at the pres- 
ent time. By gradual changes, extending over 
a period of four to six years, this is easily at- 
tainable in any city. The great municipali- 
ties, New York, Boston, Chicago, etc., are lead- 
ing the way, and the medium-size cities are 
not lagging behind. 

It may be quite impossible in any city to re- 
duce with 
Work can 
sistance and some classes can always be re- 
The “difficult” classes can at least be 
divided as an initial step. 


classes a degree of uniformity. 


be done along the lines of least re- 


duced. 


The problem of reducing classes is one which 
requires the best study of superintendents 
and principals. The school assist 
best by legislative action in the shape of rules 


board can 
fixing a maximum size for classes and in se 
curing funds for the additional ( lassroom space 
and for teachers’ salaries. 
TEACHERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

There exists a custom between teachers and 
publishers which the latter, or more particu 
larly their representatives, lend their friend- 
ship and influence in assisting principals and 
teachers and even superintendents toward ob 
taining better positions. The wanderings of 
with 
tions and affairs of school systems in cities 


bookmen put them in touch the condi- 


and villages and keep them informed on exist 
The teacher 


who desires a more congenial position or a 
higher salary 


ing and prospective vacancies. 


looks about 


for opportunities 
and consequently hails the good otlices of the 
bookman. This is undoubtedly 


demonstration of 


commendable 
the true 
services which the publishers and agents ren- 


and is a one of 
der to education outside of the improved texts 
which they produce. 

gut one fault may be found with this kind- 
heartedness, and that is that occasionally an 
unscrupulous bookman has ulterior motives 
and expects the teacher thus befriended to 
reciprocate to his own detriment and to the 
injury of the school. 

What follows ? 


The practice opens the way 
to abuses, in 


retaining or adopting books 





which the superintendent or principal allows 
to pay off his debt to the publisher. The true 
interests of the school then become secondary. 
The school board, which depends upon the 
professional factors for initiative in such a 
technical matter as text books, is easily mis- 
led. The schools become the victims of over 
ambitious superintendents and teachers and 
of designing commercial interests. 

This discussion may be carried a step far- 
ther. The man who, in the ordinary course of 
events, expects pay for services rendered, may 
retaliate when he suffers by the teacher’s ad 
verse recommendations. 

Cases are known where schoolmen, and im- 
portant ones, too, lost their positions through 
revengeful bookmen, and it may safely be said 
that there are a number of schoolmasters who 
can not recommend changes in text books, for 
fear that their careers may be thereby ter 
minated. 

Primarily, the schoolmaster who is in such 
a predicament is to blame himself; and prob 
ably deserves the punishment which his earlie: 
indiscretions and weaknesses have earned. But 
the publisher and his agent are to blame, also, 
and their unscrupulous methods are to b 


vigorously condemned. School board mem- 
bers ought to satisfy themselves as to the mo- 


tives which 


interests to 
favor or oppose certain teachers, principals and 


superintendents. 


cause commercial 
Careful inquiry may often 
Save an honorable schoolman. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
With the greatly increased use of public 
after dark, for evening 
classes, social centers and library branches, th 


school buildings, 
problem of illumination becomes worthy of 
more than passing consideration. 

The attention of hygienists and architects 
in the past has been chiefly directed toward 
securing correct lighting in the day time. Thi 
solution of this question has been comparative- 
ly easy in that it involved simply the correct 
placing of openings to admit the light of the 
sun in sufficient quantity and from the right 
direction. 

The problem of artificial lighting is more 
complex at the outset in that three as 
pects present themselves: Adequacy of light, 
hygienic quality and economical installation 
and maintenance, 

The first difficulty is to be solved by pro- 
ducing illumination of sufficient strength and 
evenness to enable every student to read or 
write without straining his eyes. The second 
is to be met by placing the light sources so 
that no direct rays strike the eyes in the or 
dinary positions of study. The third difficult) 
is to produce the best results at the lowest pos 
sible cost. 

Lighting engineers, who have experimented, 
advance the following principles in the light 
ing of classrooms: The arrangement of light 
sources must be such that every desk will bh 
chiefly illumined from the left. 

The lamps must be so high that no direct 
rays strike the eye when the line of vision is 
level. 

The combination direct-indirect lighting sys 
tem is preferable. 


In this the lower portion of 
the light globes must be frosted and the re 
flectors above must widely distribute the light. 

Ceilings must be white and walls should be 
Furnishings and wood- 
work should be as light as possible. 


tinted a light color. 
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The Cleveland High Schools experience a Student strike. 


The large window area in classrooms is a 
drawback to artificial 
The diffi ulty ean be remedied best by drawing 
These are best if light in color. 


serious illumination. 
the shades. 

The specialization in the various arts and 
sciences during the past decade has developed 
a class of technical workers known commonly 
as lighting engineers, whose services have been 
These 
application of scientifie prin- 
artificial il- 
mination to a science, and while their work 


too long neglected by school officials. 
en, by the 
raised modern 


ciples, have 


s still in its earliest stages, they have already 
wonders. which 
their craft have made in 
New York City, Newark, N..J., 
that 


sought by 


Experiments 


accomplished 
members of Boston, 
and other cities 
ought to be 
boards. If the 


vgienie necessity of saving the eyesight of 


demonstrate their services 


Clie rally school 


the young people who attend evening classes 
not recognized, the saving which a compe- 


ent heht engineer can produce in the light 


| of a school board, will, at least, be appre- 
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BOYS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Recent enrollment figures in many cities 


w a significant increase of the number of 
ovs entering the high schools. The number 
is particularly great where technical or man- 
al training high schools have been operated 
and boys are given an opportunity to prepare 
more directly for a vocation. The schools are 
thus holding boys who would drop out if of- 


' 


fered only the cultural branches of education. 
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Alabama School Funds Run Out. 


that the number of boys who are taking the 
ordinary high school courses is not dropping 
off, but the quota of young men preparing to 
enter the universities or higher professional 
schools is increasing at a healthy rate. 

It would appear that the apprehension felt 
by some of the old line of educators for cul- 
tural education is not well founded. Nor is 
it likely that the American people will permit 
the school authorities to overlook the need of 
supplying the cultural in developing industrial 
and vocational training. 


The press has commented seriously and in 
a humorous vein on a school for janitors re- 
cently established by the Italian Industrial 
School of New York City ° The school pro- 
poses to give instruction in the care and main- 
tenance of boilers and engines, plumbing, gas- 
fixtures and elevators. Methods of sweeping, 
dusting, washing windows and paint 
the ordinary duties of janitors are to be taught. 
Why not a school for schoolhouse janitors ? 

Last, but not least: A merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, to all readers of the 
School Board Journal. 


in short, 


ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOMS. 

We have, at different times, urged the ne- 
cessity of making schoolrooms inviting and 
comfortable as well as sanitary and durable. 
In line with our arguments, 
writes: 


a western editor 


“Of course, the schoolroom is primarily a 
workshop. It is not a jail, nor a drawing 
room. Its furnishings must be practical and 


suited to its purpose. The schoolroom should 


y 





The Peabody Institute at Nashville. 
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The Last Touch Down according to the Philadelphia 


North American. 


be made as attractive as possible without sac- 
rificing its character. Too much adornment 
is worse than none. Expensive decorations 
are uncalled for and mean money wasted. 
Common sense should govern in its equipment. 
That which will stimulate pupils to their best 
efforts and conduce to their comfort is what 
the schoolroom should contain. Anything 
else is not only superfluous, but also harmful. 
Good light is a prime requisite and plenty of 
space a necessity. The schoolroom should be 
so fitted up that pupils will occupy it with feel- 
ings of pleasure. An air of wholesome com- 
fort should pervade the room. An attractive 
schoolroom means more studious pupils and 
more efficient teachers. The place should be 
one that does not repel in any way. The per- 
sonality of the teacher, the disposition on the 
part of the pupils to get the most out of their 
school days, and the physical furnishings of 
the schoolroom are the three things that may 
make it an attractive An inviting 
schoolroom is half the battle for good deport- 
ment and the type of discipline. 
Fresh paint on the walls, new-appearing desks 
and clean woodwork, go far toward rendering 
the schoolroom attractive. Dislike of sur- 
roundings fosters dislikes of study in the 
pupil and breeds infractions of rules. The 
best way to convince pupils that the school 
authorities have the pupils’ interests at heart 
is to provide for them ideal schoolrooms. No 
better expenditure of the people’s money could 
be made than in providing attractive school- 
rooms. The investment would pay a thousand- 
fold.”’ 
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Mrs. Young points out a lack in the Chicago 
Schools. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
J.C. Liewellyn, Architect, Chicago, Il. 


JOHN STREET SCHOOL. 

A modernized Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture has been employed with good effect in the 
new John Street school, erected by Architects 
Woltz & Porter at Martinsburg, W. Va. The 
exterior is built of a rich shade of red brick 
and Hummelstown brownstone, laid in brown 
mortar. The roof is of Peach bottom slate. 

The foundations and basement walls are con- 
structed of blue local limestone. The entire 
basement is floored with cement, making it ab- 
solutely water proof. The basement contains 
two playrooms, a manual training and cloak- 
rooms, toilets and spaces for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. The latter is a mechan- 
ical hot blast system, manufactured by the 
Columbus Heating & Ventilating Company. 

On the first floor there are five standard sized 
classrooms, lighted on the bi-lateral system, and 
connected with cloakrooms. The spaces flank- 
ing the front entrance are taken up by an office 
for the principal and a retiring room for teach- 
ers. 

Two stairways at the opposite ends of the 
transverse corridor lead to the second floor. 
This is arranged practically identical with the 
first floor, except that a classroom takes the 
place of the hall and office space below in the 
front. 

The interier walls are finished in hard sand 
plaster. The wood trim is yellow pine in a 
natural finish. 

The normal seating capacity of each class- 
room is forty-six, making the total capacity of 
the building 500. 

The building cost, without heating, ventila- 
tion or plumbing, $24,000. The ventilating sys- 
tem, including automatic eontrol, cost $4,000. 


BLOSSOM SCHOOL. 

A simple and economically arranged school 
is presented in the plans of the new school at 
Blossom, Tex. It is built of brick, with inte- 
rior partitions of wood. 

On the first floor there are five classrooms 
lighted according to the bi-lateral system. On 
the second floor there’ are two further class- 
rooms and an auditorium measuring 47x90 
feet. The latter is equipped with a stage suf- 
ficientiy large to permit its use for theatricals, 
lectures and school exhibitions. The rear half 
of the auditorium floor is inclined. 

Two stairways lead directly from the second 
floor to the exits. The building cost, without 
heating and ventilation, $15,000. 

The architects are Barry & Smith of Paris, 
Tex. 

Gymnasiums. 

The gymnasium is not as yet a feature of 
every American school building. The Swiss 
laws for building schoolhouses require that at 
least three square meters be allotted to every 
student in the school gymnasium. The Amer- 
ican standard is approximately 3,800 to 4,000 
square feet per hundred student. The height 
is fixed at 22 to 24 or 25 feet in clear. Most 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, GWINN. MICH. 
Chariton & Kuenzli, Architects, Milwaukee and Marquette. 









BASEMENT PLAN, LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mr. Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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high schools of latter day construction make - 
some pretense at maintaining a gymnasium. 

If proper light, heat and ventilation can be 
afforded the ground floor or an exceptionally 
high basement is desirable. The vibrations and 
noise caused by heavy boys and girls makes | 
upper floors undesirable. 

The general shape of gymnasiums is usually 
cblong, with windows in the longer walls. 
These should provide ample light, as good if i a 
not better than that required for classrooms. 
The window easing should not extend lower as a sees _ — — oe = — ——— a, 
than six feet above the floor, to allow proper : ‘ 
wall space for apparatus, radiators, ete. 

Floors should be of pitch pine or oak, or 









even better, hard maple strips, set close and cut 
opposite to the grain of the wood. The floor eta 2c 
should be absolutely dust proof, well oiled and 7 BeCReeeE 
; .7 : RETIRE 
frequently cleaned. Pillars or posts of any kind 
are a nuisance, 

German authorities recommend a floor of 


hard asphalt set in concrete and covered witb 








linoleum. This combination is firm and yet ‘\OMPE ’E DESIGN 
nok COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


clastic, nearly noiseless, dust pr of, cheap and Mr. Henry L, Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


casily renewed. 

The paneling of the lower part of the walls 
is best made of smooth cement, painted and 
washable. Painted burlap may present a softer 
surface. 

Adjoining the gymnasium of high schools 
there must be dressing rooms, shower bath 
rooms and locker room. All must be propor 

oned to the number of pupils to be accommo- 
dated in the gymnasium in one session. Dress- 
ig rooms require benches, frosted windows, -- an : | i 
rood ventilation and a wood floor. Shower _ 96 «:1 once ee 
baths must be so regulated and installed in . u 

ich number that comfort and rapidity of use 


iv be assured, Locker rooms may be titted 


vith lockers for each pupil in the school or 


aneene 


merely to accommodate one class at a session. 


Steel lockers are well ventilated, moth and ver 
niin proof and can be fitted with keyless locks. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


One hundred and four new school buildings 


erected and equipped with first-class furniture, 
supplied with all necessary working apparatus, 
charts, maps, ete., with playgrounds from one 

» two acres in extent, all of which cost a total 
of S192,000, 

lhat is the record of progress made in one 
year in Muskogee county, Oklahoma, under the 
direction of Mr. J. F. Gambill, county super- 
intendent of public schools. 

Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, in his annual re- 
port, gives some interesting statistics concern- 
ing the public school system of Pennsylvania: 

Number of school districts in the state, 2,584; r 


schools, 33,784; teachers, 34,706; directors, 17,- FIRST FLOOR PLAN, DESIGN FOR LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 


(See page 10.) 


Is4; average salary of male teachers per month, 


RHY.YS- 


average salary of female teachers per 
month, $47.07; pupils, 1,263,034; number in 
daily attendance, 994,969; total expenses of 
chools, $38,253,925.39; estimated value of 
school property, $87,917,012.69; increase in 
number of schools, 613; inerease in number of 


male teachers, 447; increase in number of fe 


. 


inale teachers, 246; increase in number of pu- 
pils, d1,834; amount of school tax levied out- 
side of Philadelphia, $20,758,275.04, an increase 


of $1,643,320.07. 
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The sum of $7,000,000 has been appropriated 
by the board of estimate in New York City 
for the erection of school buildings. Of this 
amount Brooklyn will receive $2,500,000 and 
Queens a little less than $1,000,000, 

Boston, Mass. The school board is consider- 
ing the installation of several electric light 
plants to supply current for schoolhouses. The 
board is paying 10 cents per kilowatt for light, 
while other school authorities in sections of 
Massachusetts pay only 21% cents. 
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EMERSON SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington. (Courtesey James B. Clow & Co.) 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, BLOSSOM, TEX. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


PLANS OF THE JOHN STREET SCHOOL, 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. James W. Woltz, Architect, Waynesboro, Pa 
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School Architecture 


JUDGING SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS. 
By Supt. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County, Cal. 

In considering plans for schoolhouses I con- 
sider, first, the relative areas of the building 
and of the total inside area of the schoolrooms. 
If the total inside area of the schoolrooms is 
not above 50 per cent of the entire area of the 
schoolhouse, I refuse to approve the plans. 

Second, I consider the size and shape of the 
schoolrooms. The smallest acceptable school- 
room should have an inside floor area of 750 
square feet, and the largest rooms should have 
864 square feet. The preferable dimensions for 
the smaller rooms are 25 by 30 feet inside, and 
for the larger rooms 27 by 32 feet inside. 

Buildings of two or more rooms may have an 
equal number of rooms containing 750 and 864 
square feet of floor space. 

Third, I consider the lighting of the rooms. 
I insist upon having windows upon the left side 
end at the rear of the room. I realize that this 
rule is out of harmony with the views of many 
teachers, and contrary to the practice of many 
architects. However, I believe that eventually 
architects and teachers will revert to the bilat- 
eral system of lighting. Except for rooms 
with a northern exposure, unilateral lighting 
seems difficult to justify. The windows serve 
two purposes of lighting and ventilation. 

Rooms having any exposure except the north 
one, receive the full flood of the sunlight at 
some hour of the day. At that time the admis- 
sion of light from that particular exposure is 
impossible, if comfort is to be considered. 

If the room has a side and a rear battery of 
windows, a full flood of high light ean be had 
from side or rear at every hour of the day, and 
a wise use of window shades will protect the 
pupils from the direct rays of the sun as it 
journeys past the first and second rows of win 
dows. The ventilation of school rooms is sel- 
dom satisfactory except when attended by a 
forced draught system, or by having the win- 
dows open on two sides of the room. 

The forced draught system is necessary in 
cold or stormy weather and the window system 
is most highly desirable whenever the weather 
permits. 

The position of the windows is vital. Each 
row should be grouped as nearly solid as is pos- 
sible. The piece of wall between two windows 
should not exeeed twelve Mehes in width and 
i less width is better. 

The rear group of windows should be placed 
equidistant from the side walls. The side win 
dows should begin within two feet of the rear 
wall and should not approach nearer the aT 
wall than eight feet, and the front wall, 
the wall which the children are to face, “ould 
have no windows, transoms or glass doors. The 
children should face the softest light of the 
room. The windows should be high, preferably 
without transoms, but if transoms are used each 
of them should not exceed one foot in total 
width. 

Fourth, I consider the sanitation of the build- 
ing by sunlight, and T insist that as far as pos- 
sible, every closet, hallway, room and _ office 
shall be open to direet sunlight at least once 
daily, 

Fifth, I consider the heating plans. The 
furnace must not be under exits unless the fur- 
hace is in a fireproof chamber. The furnace 
arms must be short and direct and should never 
exceed 50 ft. in length. If greater length is 
necessary more furnaces is the only safe rem- 
edy, 


Sixth, consider the provisions for the 
school’s scene the district library. It must 
have adequate space, good ventilation and 
lighting and heating facilities, and should be 


easily accessible. 


Seventh, I consider the provisions for the 
comfort of the teachers and of the publie in 
dealing with the school and wish for an office. 
a rest room, ete. 

Eighth, I consider the plans for the toilets 
and refuse to approve any plans until the toilet 
plans are satisfactory. This is necessary even 
for a house of one room. The reason for much 
of the vicious conditions which prevail in 
school toilets is due to the uninviting, even sin- 
ister influence of the toilets themselves. These 
seem to say to their users, “evil conditions are 
desired here, be sure you do your part in mak- 
ing conditions worse.” 

Ninth, I consider the question of beauty with 
regard to the building. Other things being 
right, the more beautiful the building, the more 
its chance of being approved. However, I re- 
fuse absolutely to sacrifice the purpose of the 
house, i. e., the work of a school, the life, the 
comfort, the happiness of its children and 
teachers, to any so-called law of symmetry or 
insistent plan of so-called beauty. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Architect Dwight TT. Perkins of the Chicago 
board of edueation, has made changes in the 
design and details of construction for the pro- 
posed new buildings to reduce the cost per class 
room to $6,500. Elaborate gymnasiums and 
auditoriums are eliminated or combined, ete. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
made an official request upon the school house 
commission to provide a fresh air room for 
children inclined to tuberculosis in every new 
building. 

During the past four years the school board 
of Toledo has remodeled every public school 
building in the city except one new structure. 
According to the latest report extensive changes 
were imperative owing to the unsanitary con- 
dition of the basements, toilet fixtures, and 
drainage, and the unsatisfactory heating and 
ventilating system formerly in use. The re- 
modeling involved the construction of new 
hard and soft tile drainage; replacing decaved 
basement floors by cement floors; rearranging 
basement rooms so as to provide two rooms for 
manual training and domestic science, while 
also leaving larger and more accessible space 
‘or the storage of fuel; providing larger and 
cleaner fresh-air rooms; closing up all under- 
floor vents and tearing out foul-air rooms; and 
opening up the vent flues in each room. As a 
result of these changes, an anemometer test 
shows that the supply of air in the schoolrooms 
has been increased about one hundred per cent. 

That more than 13,000 children in Boston 
are improperly housed in public schools, and 
that $2,500,000 will be required to remedy the 
existing evil conditions, is a report of Supt. 
Brooks on school accommodations in the Hub 
city. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Dr. Trwin Shepard, secretary of the National 
Edueation Association, has issued a_prelimi- 
nary announcement concerning the convention 
of superintendents. He writes: 
The meeting of the Department of Superin- 


tendence will, as already announced, be held in 
Indianapolis, March 1, 2 and 3, 1910. The Ho- 
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tel Claypool has been selected as headquarters, 
A circular giving the preliminary program, ho- 
tel rates, etc., will be issued soon. We are al- 
ready assured that the rate from all points east 
of the Mississippi river will be one and one- 
half fare for the round trip on the certificate 
plan, provided that 1,000 certificates from 
points more than fifty miles from Indianapolis 
be presented for validation. From west of the 
Mississippi it is believed that the same rate 
will prevail, but this has not yet been officially 
determined. The present prospect is excellent 
for an attendance of many more than 1,000 
members. 


In addition to the regular program of the 
department and of the societies usually meet- 
ing with it—the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, the Society of College Teachers 
of Education, National Convention on Agri- 
cultural Edueation and the Educational Press 
Association—the following societies will meet 
at the same time and will unite with the de- 
partment in one joint session, namely: The 
American Physical Education Association, the 
American School Hygiene Association, the 
Public School Physical Training Association 
and one or two other similar organizations. 

The local executive committee at Indianapo- 
lis are making most excellent arrangements for 
the accommodation of the members at various 
hotels at reasonable rates, and also for the meet- 
ing places of the various sessions. There is 
every reason to anticipate that the Indianapolis 
meeting will be one of the largest and most 
successful in the history of the department. 
The location at Indianapolis, near the geo- 
graphical center of our membership, will, it is 
believed, contribute to this result. 

The Denver volume of proceedings and year- 
book is nearly completed, and it is expected that 
shipments to members will commence by Dee. 
15. 


Stone & Smith Dissolve. 

The firm of Stone & Smith, architects, which 
during the past ten years has built upward of 
one hundred public school houses in the state 
of California, recently dissolved partnership. 

The school business, which was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Louis S. Stone, will be continued 
by him in Oakland. 

The school business of the firm first began 
by Mr. Stone in 1890, nine years before the 
firm was organized. Mr. Stone devoted most of 
his time to the school work, while the general 
business was conducted by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Stone is at present preparing plans for 
a $60,000 high school in Fresno and_ has 
sketches for a $45,000 grammar school at Coal- 
inga, Cal. 





MR. LOUIS S. STONE 
School Architect 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Ouwstinns and Answers. 


gst. Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 





Ventilation Laws. 

Question: What states have laws making 
ventilation in schools compulsory? What states 
have laws favoring warm air heating as against 
other methods?—M. F. & Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Answer :—The states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Utah, South Dakota and 
Massachusetts have laws on their statute books, 
relating to the compulsory ventilation of 
schools. Not any of the states favor a warm- 
air heating system as such. Preference is giv- 
en to the indirect system of heating, which may 
be called a warm-air system in an _ inverted 
sense of the word. 

The law of New York says: “And no such 
plans shall be approved by him unless provision 
was made therein, for assuring at least 30 cu. 
ft. of pure air every minute, per pupil, and the 
facilities for exhausting the foul or vitiated air 
therein shall be positive and independent of at- 
mospherie changes.”—(Laws 1909, c. 21, Art. 
V, P. 3, Sec. 2.) 

The Pennsylvania law states that “School- 
houses shall provide for an approved system of 
indirect heating and ventilation, by means of 
which each class room shall be supplied with 
fresh air at the rate of not less than 30 cu. ft. 
per minute for each pupil, and warmed to main- 
tain an average temperature of 70 degrees F. 
during the coldest weather.’—(Act April 22, 
1905, Sec. 1-3, P. L. p. 282.) 

The New Jersey law provides that “All 
school buildings shall have an approved system 
of ventilation by means of which each class 
room shall be supplied with fresh air at the 
rate of not less than 30 cu. ft. per minute for 
each pupil.”—(Laws 1903, Rev. Art. X, See. 
131, ©: 3s.) 

The Utah law provides “That no such plans 
shall be approved by the commission unless 
provision is made therein for assuring at least 
30 cu. ft. of pure air every minute for each 
pupil, and the facilities for exhausting the foul 
or vitiated air therein shall be positive and in- 
dependent of atmospheric changes.’”—(Laws 
1907, See. 1823, Amend 1909.) 

The South Dakota law demands that “School 
houses shall provide for an approved system of 
heating and ventilation by means of which each 
class room shall be supplied with fresh air at 
the rate of not less than 30 cu. ft. per minute 
for each pupil, and for a system of heating ca- 
pable of maintaining an average temperature 
of 70 degre s F. during the coldest weather.” 
(Laws 1907, Art. XV, See. 237.) 

The Massachusetts law may be summarized 
to “temperature of 70 degrees F. for warmed 
air inlets to supply at least 30 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per scholar, does not allow a difference 
of three degrees in the temperature at various 
points of the room, and ealls for outlets which 
will remove vitiated air in amount equal to 
the supply from inlets.” 

You will be able to ascertain from these sev- 
eral vital points upon which the compulsory 
ventilation of school houses agree. You will also 
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notice that not any of the laws favor warm-air 

heating as such, except in so far as they relate 

to a system of indirect heating and ventilation. 
Manual Training Stools. 

Question: Will you kindly inform me where 
I ean purchase stools for manual training 
rooms and physical laboratories?—W. N. L, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

Answer: Stools for manual training rooms 
and laboratories can be purchased from any of 
the following firms: American Seating Co., 
90 Wabash ave., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Andrews 
Co., 300 Wabash ave., Chicago, Ill.; Peabody 
Furniture Co., North Manchester, Ind.; Rich- 
mond Chair Co., Richmond, Ind.; Geo. Barcus 
& Co., Wabash, Ind.; Haney School Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Moore Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mo.; W. A. Choate, Albany, N. Y.; 
Ohio Rake Co., Dayton, O.; A. R. Milner Seat- 
ing Co., New Philadelphia, O.; Kewaunee Mfg. 
Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

State Superintendents. 

Question: Have you such a thing as a list 
of the state superintendents of the United 
States?—W. N. P., Madison, Wis. 

Answer: Enclosed is a list of the several 
state superintendents of the United States. 
Alabama, Harry C. Gunnels, Montgomery. 
Arizona, R. L. Long, Phoenix. 

Arkansas, Geo. B. Cook, Little Rock. 
California, Edward Hyatt, Sacramento. 
Colorado, Miss Katherine Craig, Denver. 
Connecticut, C. D. Hine, Hartford. 
Delaware, W. B. Warman, Jr., Dover. 
Florida, Wm. M. Holloway, Tallahassee. 
Georgia, J. M. Pound, Atlanta. 

Idaho, Miss S. B. Chamberlain, Boise City. 
Illinois, Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
Indiana, Robt. J. Aley, Indianapolis. 

Towa, J. F. Riggs, Des Moines. 

Kansas, F. T. Fairchild, Topeka. 

Kentucky, J. G. Crabbe, Frankfort. 
Louisiana, T. H. Harris, Baton Rouge. 
Maine, Payson Smith, Augusta. 

Maryland, Martin B. Stephens, Annapolis. 
Massachusetts, Geo. H. Martin. Boston. 
Michigan, Luther L. Wright, Lansing. 
Minnesota, C. G. Schulz, St. Paul. 
Mississippi, Henry i. Whitfield, Jackson. 
Missouri, Howard A. Gass, Jefferson City. 
Montana, W. FE. Harmon, Helena. 

Nebraska, E. C. Bishop, Lincoln. 

Nevada, Orvis Ring, Carson City. 

New Jersey, Chas. K. Baxter, Trenton. 

New Hampshire, Henry (. Morrison, Concord. 
New Mexico, J. F. Clark. Santa Fe. 

New York, A. S. Draper, Albany. 

North Carolina, J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 
North Dakota, W. TL. Stockwell, Bismarck. 
Ohio, J. W. Zeller, Columbus. 

Oklahoma, FEF. D. Cameron, Guthrie. 

Oregon, J. H. Ackerman, Salem. 
Pennsylvania, N. ©. Schaffer, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Tsland, Walter FE. Ranger. Providence. 
South Carolina, John FE. Swearinger, Columbia. 
South Dakota, Hans A. Ustrud. Pierre. 
Tennessee, R. TL. Jones. Nashville. 

Texas, R. B. Cousins, Austin. 

Utah, A. C. Nelson, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont, Mason S. Stone, Montnelier. 
Virginia, J. 1). Eegleston, Jr., Richmond. 
Washington, IT. B. Dewey. Olympia. 

West Virginia, Morris P. Shawkey, Charleston. 
Wisconsin, Chas. P. Cary, Madison. 
Wyoming, Archibald Cook. Chevenne. 

Tnited States, Elmer FE. Brown, Washington. 

D. ©. 

Porto Rico, Fdwin G. Dexter, San Juan. 
Philippine Tslands, David P. Barrows, Manila. 
Hawaii, W. H. Babbitt, Honolulu. 

Dist. of Columbia, A. T. Stuart, Washington. 





High School Publication. 

Question: I would appreciate it if you would 
give me the name of some journal or journals 
published in the interest of the high school 
teacher, with special reference to mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. 

Answer: The only publication devoted to 
teachers of science and mathematics in high 
schools is School Science and Mathematics. 
published by Smith & Turton, 2059 East Sev- 
enty-second place, Chicago, Hl. It is issued 
monthly except July and August. The sub- 
scription price is $2 per year. 

Paper Towels. 

Can you direct me to a firm which carries 
sanitary paper towels?—M. E. C., Avoca, Ta. 

Answer—The Standard Paper Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis., has the middle west agency for 
paper towels. The cost is, approximately, one 
twelfth cent apiece. 


TRADE EDUCATION. 

Saginaw, Mich. <A school of trades is planned 
by the school board. Carpentry, machine shop 
practice, ete., will be taught. 

The Ohio branch of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education is urg 
ing the appointment of a state commission to 
investigate the problem of vocational training 
in the publie schools. A bill was introduced 
in the legislature a year ago for such a bods 
to study the subject in all its phases. An ap 
propriation of $15,000 was contemplated. The 
association will hold a convention in January, 
1910, to promote such legislation. 

Newark, N. J. Supt. A. B. Poland has sub 
mitted a plan to the school board for establish 
ing two trade schools for boys. He estimates 
that fully 500 boys, between 14 and 17 years 
of age, are enrolled in the grade schools who 
are out of place and properly belong in schools 
which will prepare then to earn a livelihood 
It is estimated that the proposed schools will 
cost $20,000 for instruction and equipment dur 
ing the first vear. The only drawback, at pres 
ent, is a lack of available funds, to overcome 
which the city council will be appealed to. 

The publie trades school at Columbus, Ohio, 
opened its doors for the first time on Nov. 1 
Woodworking and printers’ classes are being 
conducted. s0vs to be eligible must be over 
14 years of age and have completed the sixth 
grade. 

Portland, Ore. The suecess of the day trad 
school has led the board of education to open 
a night school offering similar studies. 

Courses will be taught in the following trades: 
Carpentry, cabinet making, machine, pattern 
making, electrical construction, plumbing and 
gasfitting, architectural drawing, mechanical 
drawing, bricklaying and plastering. Later the 
domestic sciences, including sewing and cook 
ing, will be added. 

St. Paul, Minn. The night schools have 
opened for a term of twenty weeks. Sessions 
are held four nights per weck, beginning at 7:50 
and continuing until 9:00 o'clock. In addition 
te the regular elementary and high sehool 
courses, special work is offered in joinery, wood 
turning and cabinet making, pattern making, 
machine shop practice and forge work. 

Amesbury, Mass. An industrial high schoo! 
has been opened with an enrollment of 85 
pupils. 


Chicago, Hl. Upon reconmendation of Supt 
Klla Flagg Young, the method of assigning eli 
gible teachers to positions has been changed se 
that all persons on a list of a given date will 
be placed before a later list is drawn from. 
Under former Supt. Cooley eligible teachers 
were assigned according to examination rat 
ings, without reference to the date of their cer 
tificates. ° 
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Meriden, Conn. The local teachers’ associa- 
tion has protested against the operation of the 


“merit system” for fixing the compensation of 
instructors. The rules of the board require 
that “to win or maintain a place in the second 
or first class, a teacher must prove herself a 
successful student as well as a successful teach- 
er.’ In other words, they are required to pass 
the examinations entitling to the higher salary 
each year. If they fail in any year, they lose 
their standing, regardless of past performances. 
The association holds that a grade once at- 
tained should be continued as long as the class 
work is satisfactory. 

ik. M. Witter, for thirty years city superin- 
tendent of the Museatine, la., schools, died 
suddenly at Biloxi, Miss., October 29. 

Illinois. Thirteen thousand one hundred and 
thirty-six more boys than girls attend the pub- 
lie schools of Illinois, according to a report is 

wed last month by State Superintendent of In 
struction F. G. Blair. The figures on attend 
ance for 1909 are, boys, 504,651; girls, 491.515. 
The reeords of the office show that the excess 
of boys in schools has ranged from 8,673 in 1900 

13.136 this year. The lowest figure was in 
1903, when the excess was only 1.968. These 
tatisties are considered surprising because of 
the impression that more girls than boys attend 


he publie schools. 

Fall River, Mass. The superintendent has 
issued a notice to all the principals requesting 
them to warn children against playing in 
streets used by electric lines. Thoroughfares 
frequented by automobiles are included in the 
warning. 

Gardner, Mass. The school committee has 
raised the school age from five years to five 
vears and eight months. 

In a recent address, FE. A. Ross, professor of 
sociology at the University of Wisconsin, de 
lared that school vacations are a relic of pio 
neer days and that children should attend school 
twelve months in the year. The fact that in 
the early days children were needed to help with 
thr crops is cited as the reason for the original 
vacation. Now that this necessity has passed 
he advocates a continuous school term, with 
lighter work during the summer. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of edueation 
has reduced the apportionment of pupils in the 
high schools to twenty-five per teacher. When 
this quota is exceeded by at least twenty, an 
additional teacher may be employed. In the 
elementary sehools, one teacher must be as 
signed, to each school, for every forty-five pu 
pils in average enrollment. Additional rooms 





SUPT. EF. M. PHILLIPS SUPT. A. N. PALMER STATE SUPT.W. FE. RANGER SUPT. N. M. GRAHAM 
Marshalltown, Ia. 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


Recently Elected Presidents of State Teachers’ Associations. 
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may not be opened unless the quota is exceeded 
by thirty-five children. In district schools, 
where there are sufficient rooms, the number of 
pupils is fixed at thirty-five per teacher. 

Chicago, Ill. Every public school has been 
included in a recent extension of the public li- 
brary service affected by co-operation of city 
librarian Henry E. Legler and Supt. Ella F. 
Young. Every teacher is permitted to draw a 
maximum of fifty books for the pupils in her 
room, and these will be delivered to the school 
and called for again, when read. The library 
end the school are, by this plan, brought very 
closely together. The cost is trifling, and in- 
cludes only the expense of delivery. 

Mr. O. M. Pittinger of Alexandria, Ind., has 
been chosen superintendent of schools for 
Frankfort, Ind. 

The Chicago school board has defined the of- 
fice and duties of assistant superintendents. <A 
new rule reads: There shall be one assistant 
superintendent of schools, who shall be entitled 
first assistant superintendent, and such other 
assistants as may be from time to time elected 
by the board. The first assistant superintend 
ent shall be the immediate aid of the superin- 
tendent and shall, in the absence or disability 
of the superintendent, act as superintendent. 
The duties of the first assistant superintendent 
shall be to assist and supplement the superin- 
tendent in the performance of his duties and 
in the general supervision of the school system, 
but the first assistant superintendent, and all 
other assistant superintendents, district super- 
intendents and supervisors, shall, in the per- 
formance of their duties, be under the direc 
tion of the superintendent, who shall have au- 
thority to arrange their work and to supervise 
and control their action, consistently with the 
rules and requirements of the board, and they 
shall each report to the superintendent regular- 
lv. They shall also report directly to the board 
whenever so required. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

“Vocational training affords the only way of 
settling the difficulties attending the speciali- 
zation of machinery. We cannot change the 
position of the machinist, because the laws of 
business organization compel specialization. The 
machinist can be so fitted for his oceupation, 
however, that when the exigencies of the shop 
demand the finding of a new foreman, his mind 
is already awakened to the principles of the 
business far beyond the routine of the single 
operation by which he may have devoted all his 
manual labor while in the shop. <A proper vo- 
cational training would incite him to keep in 
touch with all the phases of work near by, so 
that when the time comes for advancement he 
ean be one of the candidates for the higher po- 
sition. This is meant to apply to the average 


boy, for there are a few who are always so 
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alive to their opportunities that, with education 
or not, they are bound to push to the front on 
their own initiative. Even the average man, 
however, should thus have a better chance—not 
a certainty—-but a chance to get out of the rut 
and into the road of promotion. 

“There should be an equality of opportunity 
for every child in the public schools, so that 
he can develop into the best citizen it is pos- 
sible for him to be. Why give a boy a training 
that will be useless, when heaven knows he 
needs one so much that will be useful? The 
fundamental thought of vocational trainine is 
to fit the boy primarily for his true place in 
life, whether humble or of high estate. But 
there is nothing in vocational training that 
means the slighting of other forms of educa- 
tion. There are many children who are re- 
pelled by books. They have not found them- 
selves, but when tools are placed in their hands 
and they become enthusiastic in work in which 
they see material objects shape themselves un- 
der their touch, they become interested and 
the enlightening spreads until they accomplish 
much more in the other lines of school work. 
The great question of today is whether we dare 
to undertake to revise this educational system 
that is already out of date, so that we may be- 
gin the endeavor to fit all boys and girls for the 
life they must lead. The old must not be wiped 
out, but the solution of the problem will not be 
difficult when we have attained a sane, reason- 
able and effective correlation of the vocational 
idea with the cultural.”—Frederick P. Fish, 
Boston. 

Indiana Pension Plan. 

The Indiana State Association of City Su- 
perintendents and School Boards is urging the 
enactment of a law pensioning teachers who 
have been long in the service. The measure 
proposed was drawn up by a committee headed 
by State Supt. R. J. Aley, and, if passed, will 
provide an annuity of not less than $250 for 
every teacher who has served thirty-five years. 
Above this amount the pension is to be deter- 
mined by the number of years of service, upon 
a basis of 1 per cent of the average salary per 
annum for the five vears previous to retirement. 

It is explained, to make the plan clear, that 
if the average salary of a teacher who has been 
in service for forty years has been $1,000 per 
year for the five years preceding his retirement, 
he is to receive 1 per cent, $10, multiplied by 
forty, which would make his annual pension 
$400. The report also provides for disability 
pensions after fifteen years of service upon 
proper proof of disease or infirmity. Retire- 
ment pensions are to be given for not less than 
thirty-five years of service and to applicants 
not under sixty vears of age. Provisions are 
made for securing the money for the pensions 
through a fund made up of gifts, grants, de- 
vises and bequests in money and property, the 
income from interest and investments to pay 


the pensions. 





SUPT. G. F. LANDGRAF 
Marinette, Wis. 
























































































































MR. SILVER DEAD. 

Edgar O. Silver, founder and president of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 18. Mr. Silver was taken 
ill with tonsilitis, Nov. 9, and several days 
later pneumonia developed. Serious complica- 
tions followed and heart failure resulted. Up 
to within an hour of his death, Mr. Silver, who 
was not quite fifty years of age, appeared to be 
making a successful fight against the disease, 
but the end came suddenly. 

Funeral services were held at the home of the 
deceased and interment took place at Derby, 
Vt., the home of the Silver family. 

Mr. Silver’s death removes from the Ameri- 
ean publishing field a character of singular 
staunchness and strength, a man who constantly 
strove for the highest ideals and to whom pe- 
cuniary profit was always secondary to educa- 
tional progress. 

Mr. Silver was a descendant of one of the 
oldest familics in Vermont, being born in 
Bloomfield in 1860. He was edueated in the 
publie schools, in Derby Academy, and in the 
Waterville Classical Institute of Waterville, 
Me. After one vear at Colby University, he 
began teaching school, but later entered the 
sophomore class of Brown University. Upon 
graduation he took a position with D. Apple- 
ton & Co. of New York, in whose employ he 
remained two years. During this time he was 
still pursuing his studies and a year later was 
granted a degree of Master of Arts by Brown. 

In the year 1885 he founded his own busi- 
ness with his brother, Elmer FE. Silver. The 
new concern began with a single line of books 
and grew rapidly. By careful discrimination 
of meritorious authors and texts, by masterful 
organization and by intense energy in the pro- 
motion of introductions and sales, he achieved 
success, 

Until 1897 the firm was located in Boston. 
when Mr. Silver removed the executive offices 
to New York. 

Mr. Silver’s activities were varied. In the 
educational field he was most prominent as a 
publisher. He, however, kept in touch with 
educational work in all its branches, and was 
an enthusiastic student of economics and sociol- 
Ogy. For many years he was a member of the 
board of trustees of Brown University and held 
similar positions in four or five other institu- 
tions of collegiate grade. 
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In the financial world, Mr. Silver was promi- 
nent as a director of the Century Bank of New 
York, and a member of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. He was actively engaged in re- 
ligious and social work and served as an officer 
in a number of prominent Baptist church or- 
ganizations. 

He did not neglect the social side of life in 
the midst of his various activities. He was a 
member of the Economie Club, Republican 
Club, Aldine Association, and the Brown Uni- 
versity Club of New York, the University Club 
of Boston, Mosaic Club of East Orange and the 
Laurentian Club of Canada. He is survived 
by Mrs. Silver and seven children. 

Mr. Silver managed his business as he did 
all the other affairs of his life with unimpeach- 
able honor. His actions and decisions were 
based on fundamental righteousness, never on 
mere expediency. In his daily life he constant- 
ly proved that Christian ideals of conduct could 
be made compatible with the exigencies of mod- 
ern business. To conduct his business “in all 
its details and relations, on principles commer- 
cially sound and ethically consistent” was the 
realized ambition of his life. 

Mr. Silver’s charity Was as large-hearted and 
spontaneous as his sympathies were wide and 
generous. His interests were not only broad, 
they were vigorous: and constructive, and hi 
gave unsparingly of his keen-sighted ability 
end his purposeful energy to the various so 
cieties for human betterment with which lh 
was connected. 


ALDINE ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 

The announcement of the sudden death of 
Mr. Edgar O. Silver on the 18th inst. called 
together a large number of his friends. inelud 
ing representatives of nearly all the school 
bock publishing houses, at a meeting held in 
the rooms of the Aldine Association on the fol 
lowing day. 

W. E. Pulsifer of D. C. Heath & Co., H. E. 
Ilaves of Newson & Co., Charles E. Merrill of 
Charles E. Merrill Company, George A. Plymp 
ton of Ginn & Co., Major Charles L. Patton of 
the University Publishing Company, H. L. Am 
brose of the American Book Company, Frank 
D. Beattys of Frank D. Beattys & Co., James 
H. MeGraw of the MeGraw Publishing Com 
pany, Charles FE. Mills of Longman, Green & 
0... Joseph J. Little of J. J. Little & Ives 
Company, Fleming H. Revell of Fleming II. 
Revell Company, Frank H. Dodd of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., L. L. Jackson of D. Appleton & 
Co., E. W. Fielder of D. Appleton & Co. and 
others spoke in terms of the highest apprecia 
tion of Mr. Silver’s character and ability, of 
his honorable and remarkably successful career 
as a publisher, and of the warm feeling of ad 
miration and respect entertained for him by 
all who came within the circle of his influence. 

A committee of three was appointed and in 
structed to embody in appropriate form the sen- 
timents expressed at this gathering and to 
send a copy of the same to the family of Mr. 
Silver and to the press. The report of the com 
mittee was as follows: 


Mr. Edgar ©. Silver, the announcement of whose un 
timely death on the 18th inst. calls us together, has been 
a schoolbook publisher for about twenty years 

During this comparatively short period he has, by his 
great ability, high integrity, untiring energy and daunt 
less courage, as president of the publishing house of Sil 
ver, Burdett & Co., built up a large and prosperous busi 
ness and has won for himself the admiration and respect 
of his competitors. 

Mr. Silver was a man of many and varied interests 
and activities. Any cause which promised in a practical 
way to promote the material, intellectual and moral well 
being of his fellows was sure to have his sympathy, and 
to many such causes he gave generously loyal service and 
financial support. 

Both as a publisher and as a citizen Mr. Silver was a 
man of the highest ideal, which, in the strain and stress 
of business competition and in the other relations and 
activities of a very busy life, he never forgot 

As a member of the board of trustees of Brown Uni 
versity, of which he was an alumnus, and as a director 
in many religious, educational and philanthropic organiza- 
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THE LATE EDGAR O. SILVER 


tions in which he was de eply interested, 


his sound jud 
ment, faithful service and unfailing 


courtesy have « 
deared him to his associates, who unite with us 


n lament 
ing his death 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 
CHARLES L. PATTON 
JAMES H. M'GRAW 


Committe 


SELECT MR. C. B. GIBSON. 

Houghton-Mifflin Company have recently s 
cured the services of Mr. Carleton B. Gibso: 
for the southern states. 

Mr. Gibson is widely known for his labors 
superintendent of the Columbus, Ga., publi 
schools. Ile was instrumental in establishing 
the “Columbus Secondary Industrial Inst 
tute,” the first trade school of the South. \ 
president of the Georgia Edueational Associ 
tion and as a member of the Georgia Text Bo 
Commission, he has rendered notable service 
his state. He is at present a member of 
Kduecational Couneils of both the Southern am 
National Edueation Associations. 

Mr. Gibson should prove a valuable additior 


to the Houghton-Mifflin foree. 


Mr. M. FE. Banks looks after the metropolit 
business of Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Mr. B. West Tabb works in Virginia a 
North Carolina for the Ginn high school pub 
lications. Mr. Tabb makes his home in New 
port News. 

Mr. G. K. Lyons of Toledo is the proud 
father of a lusty girl baby. 

Mr. Charles S. Thomas, head of the English 
department in the Newton, Mass., high school, 
is acting as assistant editor in the edueationa 
department of Houghton-Mifflin Company. It 
assists in the preparation of all high schoo 
texts in English and devotes himself largely 
the development of high school numbers of th: 
Riverside Literature Series. 

Mr. J. F. Ryan represented D. Appleton & 
Co. at the recent state teachers’ meeting at Bur 
lington, Vt. 

Mr. C. C. Inshaw and Mr. A. J. Macklroy 
attended the Regents’ Convocation at Alban) 
last month. 

Mr. (. FE. Keck represented D. Appleton A 
Co. at the teachers’ institutes at West Chester, 
Norristown and Phillipsburg, Penna. 

Clifford Stark, who for the past eight year 
has been high school and college representativ’ 
of the American Book Company in New York 
state, resigned his position July 1 to engage in 
the school furniture and supply business, with 
offices in the Livingston building, Rochester, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


HOW TO STUDY and | 
TEACHING HOW TO STUDY 


Ry FRANK M. McMuRRY, Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Published August, 1900. Seventeenth thousand now printing. 


12mo., $1.25, net. Postpaid. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Anprew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education of the State of New York. 


Svo., $2.00, net. Postpaid 


A eollection of some of the most notable of Dr. Draper's addresses and papers thor | 
oughly revised, and embodying the result of an unusually wise and varied experience in | 


educational work. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


By M. V. O'Suea, Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin. 


Svo., #200, net. Postpaid. 


State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin says: “This book is, in my judgment, Prof. 
O’Shea’s best; and it certainly is better than anything else of its kind.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


HEALTH RULES POSTED IN CINCIN- 
NATI SCHOOLS. 

The board of health and school board of Cin- 
cinnati have had the following posters put up 
in all the school rooms in that city and are 
headed, “How to Keep Well.” 

Air. 

Fresh air and sunshine are necessary to good 
health. 

Cold or damp fresh air does not harm if the 
skin is kept warm. 

Night air is as good as day air; breathe only 
through your nose. 

Avoid hot, crowded, dusty, dark, or damp 
rooms. 

Let in fresh air and sunshine. 

Form the habit of sitting, standing and walk- 
ing erect; and of breathing deeply. 

Food. 

Remember that plain foods are the best. 
Kat slowly and chew thoroughly. 

Drink water freely, but not ice water. 
lave your own drinking cup. 

Exercise and Rest. 

Regular exercise is essential to good health. 
Go to bed early, and have the bedroom win 
OWS open at all times. 

Never sleep in a damp bed. 

Clothing. 

Wear only loose clothes. 

Wear no more clothing than you need for 
warmth, 

Avoid wet feet and damp clothing. 

Cleanliness. 

Consumption and other diseases are spread 
by careless spitting. 

Spitting on the floors of rooms, halls, stores 
and cars will dry and be breathed in in the 
form of dust. 

Keep clean. Bathe frequently. Wipe dry the 
hody quickly after your bath. 

Keep your finger nails clean, and wash your 
hands frequently. Always wash your hands 
before eating. 

Clean your teeth after each meal and before 
roing to bed. 

Do not hold your money, pencils, pins, or 
other things in your mouth. 

Do not lick your fingers while turning the 
pages of a book or counting money. 

All children should observe the preceding 
rules both for their own sake and for the sake 
of others. They are necessary safeguards against 
consumption and other dangerous diseases. 
Nearly all children’s diseases are infectious. 

5 Health Rules. 

The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
adopted a set of rules to prevent the spread of 
disease: 

In every case of absence, the principal shall 
at once ascertain whether the same is on ac- 
count of illness, and shall also ascertain the na- 
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ture of the disease and the name of the attend- 
ing physician. This shall at once be reported 
to the superintendent, and when such disease is 
of the class known as contagious, all other chil- 
dren belonging to the same family shall at once 
be excluded from the schools. 

In all cases where absence is caused by con- 
tagious disease the child suffering from the dis- 
ease shall not be allowed to again return to 
school until there shall have been filed with the 
secretary of the board of education a certificate 
trom the attending physician giving the date of 
commencement of the disease, name of the dis- 
ease and a statement that contagion therefrom 
is no longer probable; there shall also be filed 
a certificate from the city health officer, certi- 
fying that the period of contagion has passed; 
before the child shall be readmitted, permission 
must also be obtained from the board of educa- 
tion. 

Physician’s Certificate. 

Where absence is caused by non-contagious 
disease, the child shall not be readmitted until 
certificate of the attending physician is filed 
with the principal of the school, giving the 
name of the disease and person sick therefrom, 
provided that the superintendent of schools may 
direct readmission in the cases where no attend- 
ing physicians are employed. 

in all cases where report is filed with the su- 
perintendent, as by the rules required, showing 
that absence is caused by sickness, the same 
shall at once be investigated by the truant offi- 
cer, and he shall immediately file a report with 
the secretary of the school board showing the 
name of the child, place of residence, name of 
disease and name of attending physician. 

In all cases where absence is caused by con- 
tagious disease and children living in the same 
family are excluded on account thereof, such 
children shall not be allowed to return until the 
child on account of whose sickness the exclusion 
is made is allowed to return, provided, however, 
that should the other children living in said 
family be removed, that the exclusion shall not 
continue longer than the period of incubation 
for such disease, but before such child or chil- 
dren shall be allowed to return, a report shall 
be filed with the secretary showing the name of 
such child or children, date of removal from the 
family and place where such child or children 
have since been living, and upon the filing of 
such report the same shall at once be investi- 
gated by the truant officer. 

Thorough Investigation. 

In all cases where a child is absent because 
of sickness and no attending physician is em- 
ployed, such child may be readmitted upon the 
filing of a statement showing the nature of the 
disease with the secretary of the school board 
and upon action by the board of education. In 
all such cases an investigation shall be made 
by the truant officer, and the board of educa- 
tion shall have authority to direct an examina- 
tion by a physician of its selection. The super- 
intendent shall have authority in such cases to 
direct the readmission of such child or children 
pending the action of the board. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 
Denver, Colo. In accordance with a law en- 
acted by the last legislature the principals of 
all the public schools last month made a ecare- 
ful examination of the sight and hearing of 
children under their care to determine where 
any diseased or abnormal condition of these 
functions exists, so as to insure proper medical 
treatment for those so affected. Though no re- 
ports have yet been compiled, it is understood 
that a surprising number of children thought 
to be perfectly normal in sight and hearing 
have been found to be slightly abnormal, and 
to require medical attention. 

Under the provisions of ‘the law the school 
authorities are required to make such examin- 
ution of children, and report to the parents, 
whose sight and hearing need attention. The 
parents are then required to have an examina- 
tion made by physicians, or the examination 
will be made by the county physician where 
the parents are financially not able to bear the 
expense. 

If the parents do not act promptly, the law 
requires that the case be reported to the Hu- 
mane Society. 

The need of more instruction in the preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculosis in the public 
schools of the city is pointed out by Supt. Ad- 
dison B. Poland in his annual report recently 
submitted to the board of education. The re- 
port is as follows: “The two institutions that 
touch most closely the life of the child are the 
family and the school. If the family performed 
its whole duty in the nurture, training, protec- 
tion and education of the child, the school as a 
separate institution might be unnecessary. But 
because the family through ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or inability cannot always be trusted with 
the sole education of the child, the state as- 
sumes that function. By taking the child out 
of the parents’ control for certain hours of the 
day the state becomes, pro tanto at least, re- 
sponsible for the child’s physical as well as 
moral and intellectual welfare. Hence, arises 
the duty of the state to provide suitable school 
sites, school buildings, school equipment, ete.” 


AN IMPORTANT OPINION 
ON THE 


ELLSWORTH WRITING SYSTEM 


MR. H. W. ELLSWORTH. 

Dear Sir: —I am in receipt of your letter 
of 30th ultimo and also a copy of your new 
work on *‘Penmanship."’ I take pleasure 
in placing your work in the pedagogical 
library of the Bureau as a reference book 
containing some valuable devices for in- 
struction in penmanship. Please accept 
my thanks for the copy sent. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed), W. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner. 


THE ELLSWORTH CO., Montvale, N. J. 








WASTE IN EDUCATION, 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


Experience points to the county unit system 
as one capable of correcting many of the evils 
with which the rural schools are now afflicted. 
Under the county unit system fewer schools 
would be required, taxation would be more 
equitable, the school year would be of the same 
length throughout the county, the teaching and 
supervision would be far better than now, there 
would be uniformity of text books throughout 
the county. This system is especially well 
adapted to an agricultural or a thinly popu- 
lated state. 

Waste by Boards of Education. 

It is universally conceded that inthe selec- 
tion of a teacher, the salary to be paid being 
already determined, the only consideration 
should be the best interests of the children. 
This is a matter of such overwhelming impor- 
tance that everything else sinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison. Yet the average school 
board allows itself to be influenced by the needs 
of the applicant, or by social or political pull, 
and thus a serious and irreparable wrong is 
done the children, and public funds are wasted. 

The most important duty of a village or city 
board of education is the selection of a super- 
intendent, and the superintendent should be 
empowered by the board to nominate every 
teacher in the corps. If the superintendent, 
presumably a professional teacher and a judge 
of teachers and teaching, cannot perform this 
vastly important service better than the board 
of education can do it, the board has made a 
serious mistake in choosing him. 

So far argument is not required, as there is 
little chance for difference of opinion. What 
I have advocated under this head is as self-evi- 
dent as the proposition that the school experts 
of a state, and not the farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, doctors, and lawyers that make up the 
legislature, and have given little attention to 
school matters, should shape school legislation. 

But I go further and suggest that it would be 
wise to make the school superintendent the pur- 
chasing agent, and often the general business 
manager of the board in counties and smaller 
cities. This policy, I am convinced, would result 
in a saving of about half the present cost of 
supplies. I can see no reason why a district should 
not buy at wholesale where it can buy the cheap- 
est. If it is objected that school men are poor 
financiers, I reply that this is by no means true 
to the extent popularly supposed, and further, 
that with experience and responsibility, they 
would, as a rule, develop ample skill. 

For several years I have been watching with 
deep interest the movement toward what is 
sometimes described as “The Twelve Year 
Course of Study,” in which six years are de- 
voted to elementary and six years to high 
school work. Its advocates claim that it elim- 
inates much waste, and holds many students 
longer in school. I am convinced that their 
claims are well founded. It seems singular that 
though it is deemed a marked success wher- 
ever tried, and so far as I can learn, all that 
have tried it speak positively and enthusiastic- 
ally of its merits, it has gained ground very 
slowly. 

In favor of the plan it is said that pupils 
entering the seventh grade need contact with 
men as well as with women; that they need the 
expert teaching of the departmental plan; that 
they need laboratory methods; that the seventh 
grade is at about the point where substantial 
courses in manual and physical training can 
be introduced. 

Medical Inspection. 

Preventive medicine has made prodigious for- 
ward strides in the last ten years. If there was 
any doubt about the matter before, it is now 
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evident that sickness is usually a crime; that 
crime is usually a disease; that wrong doing 
is more properly the concern of the biologist, 
the hygienist, and the teacher, than of the po- 
liceman and the lawyer; that tuberculosis, lazi- 
ness, and all infectious diseases can readily be 
stamped out; that the way to depopulate our 
jails and prisons, our hospitals for the insane 
and asylums for the feeble minded is to see to 
it that the human body is thoroughly under- 
stood and rightly treated. You smile at what 
you deem my extravagant statements, but Il am 
putting the case mildly. 

The trouble is, of course, that the people do 
not want to live hygienically; that to many, 
including some teachers, ministers of the gos- 
pel, and so-called physicians, there is no other 
subject so distasteful as hygiene, they seem 
possessed to gratify their appetites and passions 
at any cost to themselves and the world. Com- 
pared with this, all other wastes sink into utter 
insignificance. It is costing us in money in the 
United States very directly not less than $10,- 
000,000 per day. 

There is now in progress in this country a 
strong movement to stamp out disease, led by 
“the American Health League against Disease 
and Death.” Many of our foremost scientists 
and ablest men and women are participating in 
the movement. Let us join the splendid com- 
pany. 

Boards of education have important duties 
to perform in this connection in making school 
premises sanitary and in promoting medical in- 
spection when feasible. They can thus stop 
great waste. 

What Makes a Teacher. 

There are three things which make a teacher. 
First of all is the salary offered her by the 
board of education. Proper salaries bring out 
the best class and more educated people for the 
positions as teachers of the public schools. Then 
comes the matter of her being offered a perma- 
nent position as teacher in the city. With no 
assurance that she will be given a permanent 
position, the best of teachers and educators will 
not hazard opportunities in other lines to be- 
come a teacher of the youth of the country. 
The element of responsibility enters largely 
into the desires of a lady for becoming a 
teacher. Should she feel that she has no re- 
sponsibility, even though she have the other re- 
quirements, she does not care to accept a posi- 





tion offered her at a flowery salary. 

It is not the examinations conducted by th« 
school board or the county superintendent of 
schools or the state superintendent of schools 
which make the teacher. It is the real work 
of the teacher which makes her worth while 
or makes her services valueless. 
her schoolroom is to be 


Her work in 
taken as the real stand 
ard for placing a value on the teacher in the 
schools, no matter whether she be engaged to 
teach writing or domestic science or any other 
branch of work in the schools.—Raymond Rob 
ins, Chicago. 

The Italian language has been made a study 
in the Milwaukee public schools for children of 


that nationality. Text books used are imported 


and vary in cost from four cents for a primer, 
to twenty-four cents. 

Chicago, Ill. Miss Mary Snow, newly ap 
pointed director of the domestic science classes, 
has announced a revised course of study for 
the seventh and eighth grades. The changes 
proposed are chiefly in the direction of cutting 
out impractical exercises. Thus in sewing 
stitch exercises are discontinued, but all of the 
ordinary stitches are taught in making useful 


DOESNT IT MEAN SOM 


BARNES’ SHORTHAND 


books are used in leading institutions, such as Worcester 
Mass., Business Institute; Duff's Colleges, Pittsburg and 
McKeesport; Olmstead'’s Select Shorthand School, Hart 
ford, Conn.; College of Commerce, FE. St. Louis; Wichita 
Commercial College and Wichita Business College; King's 
Business Colleges. Raleigh and Charlotte, N. C.; Hill's Busi 
ness Colleyes, Waco, Tex.. Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock 
Ark. ; High Schools of such cities as Atlanta, Ga.; Birming 
ham, Ala.; Denver, Colo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Washington, D 
C.; Syracuse, N. Y.: and many others. 
Among those VERY RECENTLY ADOPTING “ Barnes’ 


are the Heald's chain of schools, California and Nevada 
National Business College 
copies), Roanoke, Va. 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS 


are used in such schools as Bryant & Stratton Bus. Coll 
Buffalo; Butler, Pa., Bus. Coll.; Springfield and West Spring 
fleld, Mass., High Schools: Wichita, Kans., Bus. Coll.; At 
lanta, Ga., High School; Missouri State Normal School 
Warrensburg; Ironwood, Mich., High School; Carthage 
Mo., High School; Peoria, Ill., High School; College Park 
Ga., Military Academy; Southern Shorthand & Bus. Univ.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sheboygan, Wis., High School; Harrisburg. 
Pa., Bus. Coll., Lima, Ohio, Bus. Coll.; Denver Normal & 
Prep. School; the three High Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO. 
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RELATION OF SCHOOL BOARD TO SCHOOLS. 
By Hon. Robert J. Aley, Indianapolis. 

In recent time there has been much discussion as to the proper 
size of a school board. The result of this has been to confirm 
students in their belief that the best board is a small board. The 
experience in Indiana has certainly proven the truth of this view. 
With two exceptions, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, our boards 
consist of but three members. This happy condition will surely 
be permanent. The small board transacts business more rapidly 
than the large board. In a small board responsibility is easily 
placed. This, of course, is favorable to greater care in official 
action, 





The duties of a school board are legislative, executive and judi- 
cial. It makes rules, executes and interprets. In all these fields 
of action the welfare of the school is directly at stake. 

An important duty of the school board is to make provision 
for revenue to pay teachers, build buildings and meet other neces- 
sary expenses. Most communities need considerable education in 
this matter. Courage of the highest kind is frequently required 
to do what a community needs, but what it is unwilling to have 
done. In general, the board must lead the community in this 
work. 

No greater or better object lesson can be given to a city than 
a school house of good architectural design, properly heated, 
lighted, ventilated and decorated. If, in addition, this school 
house is well located, provided with spacious playgrounds and 
filled with well paid and expert teachers, the object lesson be- 
comes so clear that the people recognize it and give proper credit 
to the board that is responsible. 

In the selection of a superintendent a school board shows its 
skill and wisdom. After the selection comes the test of courage. 
The board that is brave enough to place the responsibility of the 
school on the man elected and to give him the power to meet this 
duty has gone a long way on the road to a good school. The su- 
perintendent should nominate every teacher. If he can not be 
trusted to do this he should be dismissed and a man secured to 
whom the board has such confidence. No board has a right to 
hold a superintendent responsible for the suecess of a school if 
it does not give him the right to name his helpers and to locate 
them where they can do the best work. 

In the selection of a superintendent and in the ratifieation of 
his nomination a board should be ignorant of two things—religion 
and polities. Of course, the teacher should have both religion 
and polities, but the particular brand should have no weight 
either for or against his employment. 

Equal in importance to the selection of a superintendent is 
the selection of janitors. Good janitors are scarce and hard to 
find. When found they should be retained at all hazards. The 
janitor can do more than the teachers in the discipline of the 
school. By becoming the ally of the bad boys he can ruin the 
work of all the teachers. By becoming the ally of the teachers 
in their efforts to establish right conditions, he can make their 
work effective and fruitful. 

These are a few of the important relations that a school board 
has to the school. Through a faithful performance of these duties 
the board leads and edueates the people. Such leadership is pleas- 
ant, indeed, to be able to say that the great majority of school 
boards in Indiana are giving to their schools unselfish and highly 
expert service.— Abstract. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Nature study, if we teach it successfully, says Supt. A. L. 
Jones of West Chester, Pa., will lead to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the beauties by which we are surrounded, a happiness in 
being out-of-doors; it will develop in the pupils the power of 
seeing and thinking, and of telling for themselves what they are 
led to discover; it will create an interest that will abide in the 
pupils and that will be a basis for immediate instruction, and 
farther on in the course will lead to a spirit of research into ani- 
mate nature and physical phenomena. 

Throughout all the work in nature study, the pupils should 
have an opportunity of studying the actual specimen. In many 
cases the subjects can be observed in their natural environment, 
and in others they can be brought to the schoolroom. Nature 
study should stimulate out-of-door search and individual observa- 
tion. Let the first steps be sympathetic rather than systematic. 
So far as possible form habits of seeing things right and of giving 
truthful descriptions relating to them. More work is planned than 
can be done in any one room. This is to give the teachers some 
choice of subjects. An enthusiastic teacher can enliven her school 
wonderfully through nature study work, correlated with the other 
subjects she teaches. 








Wants Sanitary Schools 


Superintendent of City Schools, Carroll G. 
Pearse, of Milwaukee, addressing the last con- 


vention of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
said : 


“We cannot consistently invite or require parents to send their 
children to schools in which their health will be undermined or 
endangered by the physical conditions which surround them. 


“All children have a right te the best and most wholesome 
conditions and we who are connected with the schools must feel 
our responsibility and must continue to demand accommodations 
both ample and wholesome, until we obtain them for every child.” 


Doctor Philip F. Rogers, Chairman of the Civic Affairs 
Committee of the Milwaukee County Medical Society, inves- 
tigated, with his committee, the cleaning of schools by means 
of sanitary, built-into-the-house vacuum cleaning systems. In a 
letter to the principal of the Sixteenth District School, No. 1, 
Milwaukee, Doctor Rogers expresses the opinion of the com- 
mittee as a whole on the subject. The doctor’s letter follows: 
“R. L. Cooley, Principal, 

16th Dist. School No. 1, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
My Dear Mr. Cooley:— 


As Chairman of the Civic Affairs Committee of the Milwaukee 
County Medical Society, I made a report to the Society at its re- 
cent meeting (Nov. 13th) upon the operation of the dustless 
method of air sweeping now employed in your school, which you 
so kindly demonstrated to my Committee (including Drs. J. J. 


McGovern, G. P. Barth, T. L. Harrington, George A. Barlow and 
myself), not long since. 


The Committee was unanimous in its praise and unqualified 
endorsement of the method as a long step in advance in school 
sanitation. 


Its advantages are numerous and obvious, and it appears to 
work out so PERFECTLY as to commend itself to the most crit- 
ical observer... In fact, it seems to me to be the acme of perfec- 
tion as a method of school cleaning, in that it accomplishes the 
work most THOROUGHLY, in the SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 
and WITHOUT RAISING A PARTICLE OF DUST. 


This last-named feature will do much to raise the standard of 
health among the school children, since there is no doubt that a 
large proportion of the sickness among them is due to the in- 
halation of the infected dust with which the air of our public 
schools is laden. 


Much interest was manifested by the Society in the report, and 
a resolution heartily endorsing your method of school sweeping 
and recommending its adoption in all our public schools, was 
unanimously passed. Very truly yours, 


Signed) PHILIP F. ROGERS, M. D.” 
( 


The following certifies to the passage, by the Medical So- 
ciety, of the resolution referred to in Doctor Rogers’ letter: 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


“This is to certify that at a meeting of the Medical Society 
of Milwaukee County, on November 13, it was directed by mo- 
tion, duly seconded and carried, that the Society go on record as 


endorsing the principle of the vacuum method in cleaning public 
school buildings in Milwaukee. 


(Signed) W. W. GRAY, M. D., 
Secretary.” 

(The official bacteriologist of the Milwaukee Board of Health 
analyzed and reported on the germ contents of a sample of dust 
taken from a public school in this city. Copies of this report will 
be sent free on request to all who are interested.) 

The following resolution was introduced and unanimously 
adopted by the Milwaukee Board of Education at its meeting 
last month: 


“Resolved, That all school buildings hereafter erected by the 
School Board shall be equipped with a vacuum cleaning system, 
and that from time to time, as the funds are available, the exist- 
ing school buildings be also so equipped.” 


The Sixteenth District School, No. 1, in Milwaukee, is 
equipped with our Aero Special Schoolroom Cleaning System. 


Expert representatives and committees from Boards of Edu- 
cation in various parts of the country have visited Milwaukee to 
inspect our perfected schoolroom cleaning system. In every 
such case one or more plants have been ordered. We are now 
negotiating for equipments in many other schools throughout 
the country from coast to coast. 


It will pay YOU to install at least a trial plant, 
as soon as possible. 


We build the ONLY practical, speedy, efficient, sanitary 


vacuum cleaning system for schools. 


Explanatory literature sent to school authorities on request. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 
601 Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New Elementary Arithmetic. 

By George Wentworth. Cloth. 12mo. 232 
pages. Price, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Chicago. 

No one subject serves so well to develop in 
the young accuracy, speed, and logical habits of 
mind as does the early training in arithmetic. 

It is essential, therefore, that the text book 
used in teaching this subject should be care- 
fully developed, logically arranged and attrac- 
tively presented to the beginner. 

Wentworth’s New Arithmetic aims to satisfy 
these conditions. It approaches each subject 
logically by means of a series of questions, the 
answers of which are easy to discover if not al- 
ready known. Its exercises and problems, of 
which there are a great number, have been se- 
lected and graded with special care; and its 
wording is simple and readily understood. 

The greatest stress is laid upon repetition, 
which, enlivened by interesting variations, tends 
to produce speed and accuracy of calculation. 
Easy fractions and more common measures are 
introduced early, and will be found of use in 
stimulating the interest of the pupils in their 
work. 

The book is intended for pupils in the sec- 
ond, third and fourth grades, the text being 
arranged in five chapters, each of which should 
constitute the work for a half year. 

It includes, in addition, enough material in 
denominate numbers, decimal fractions, bills 
and receipts to assist greatly the work in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

The Circus Book. 

By Bertha E. Buffington, Theresa Weimer 
and R. G. Jones. 122 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

There is nothing more fascinating in child 
life than a circus. With its noise and its 
glamor and its tinsel, it holds both boys and 
girls spellbound for days. It never grows old, 
never grows tiresome and only with the realiza- 
tion of passing years does its splendor fade. 
Little wonder that a book built on the circus 
should be specially fitted to primary school life. 

The Circus Book is the result of a collection 
of short stories and photographs originally se 
cured for school children. This collection be 
came so popular that others were added to form 
the present book. As it has been published it is 
a complete picture of a circus from the arrival 
to its departure. The illustrations show the cir- 
cus train as it pulls into a town, the next the 
rush for the grounds, others show the parade on 
the streets, the animals on exhibition, clowns, 
performers, etc. All surrounds a most fitting 
text, however, without ever forgetting any of 
the pedagogic or psychological principles upon 
which reading is based. 

The book is divided into lessons, each lesson 
taken from a subject or scene of the circus. 
Each lesson is simple and adapted to children 


Trask’s School Gymnastics 


Games and Fancy Steps for the Schoolroom 
and Schoolyard 


PAGE 
By HARRIET E. TRASK 
Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and Teacher of School Gym- 
nastics in the New Jersey State Normal School, the Philadelphia Normal Scnool 
Mailing Price for Single Copy. 60 cents. 
This book sells on sight, because it is exactly what teachers want. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





PORTRAITS 


in the primary grades. The new words of each 
lesson precede that lesson to familiarize the 
child with what is new to the eye and mind. 
The print is large and easily read. The sen- 
tences are adapted to the progress of the child. 
Bound in a substantial brown cover, suitably 
illustrated, the book is attractive and deserves 
a place in reading life of every child. 

Primer of Sanitation, 

A simple work on disease germs and how to 
fight them. By John W. Ritchie. Illustrated by 
Karl Hassmann. 200 pages. List price, 50 
cents; mailing price, 60 cents. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This little book was prepared for use in the 
publie schools. The author believed that a sim- 
ple course in hygiene and public sanitation 
would do more good as a preventive medicine 
than any known method. It is conceded that by 
reaching the parents through the school chil- 
dren prevention of disease becomes most effec- 
tive. 

The book is divided into chapters, each chap 
ter dealing with one subject or group of sub 
jects, such as Body Cells, Germs; what they 
are, their origin, extinction and the different 
kinds. One part deals with diseases the result 
of germs, their cause, prevention and treatment. 
Some chapters make a study of the vital organs 
of the body. The latter part deals with public 
sanitation such as the disposal of city garbage, 
cleanliness of and streets, mode] 
dairies, extermination of troublesome insects. 
and also recent scientifie discoveries for such 
diseases as smallpox, ete. At the end of each 
chapter are a few condensed notes intended to 
fix the lesson more firmly in the mind of the 
pupil. Zound in pamphlet form and illustrated 
with suitable and suggestive pictures the book 
is excellent for the teacher’s desk 
blackboard work. 

Experimental Dairy Bacteriology. 

By H. L. Russell and FE. G. Hastings. 
12mo. Cloth. 147 pages. Illustrated. List price, 
$1; mailing price, $1.05. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London. 

To any one concerned with dairying some 
comprehension of the biological changes which 
take place in milk and its products is almost 
essential. This present volume will serve as a 
guide to the student or practical worker who is 
desirous of knowing about the bacteriological 
processes which are of fundamental importance. 
Dr. Russell is the dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin and 
Prof. Hastings is a member of the faculty of 
the same institution. Both men have been 
leaders in the recent advance of agricultural 
methods and are well qualified to speak authori- 
tatively upon the subject. The attempt has been 
make to keep the scope of this work within the 
realm of dairy bacteriology, and not encroach 
upon the field and dairy bacteriology. 

When America Won Liberty. 

By Tudor Jenks. Cloth. 
pages. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
New Y ork. 

This book is a narrative of American colonial 
history from the end of the seventeenth century 
to the close of the Revolution. It traces the 
growth and development of the colonies, their 
home life, customs and manners, and graphical- 


homes etc., 


and outline 


New. 


Illustrated. 290 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.. 





THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CQO, 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


ly describes how a common cause welded them 

into a mass out of which the American nation 

grew. The book portrays the struggles and 

spirit of colonial and revolutionary periods in a 

picturesque manner which gives to the histor) 

an interest such as no formal history can con 
vey. 

Kidnaping of Billy Whitla. 

By Hamilton Pearce. 204 pages. N. G. Ham 
ilton Pub. Co., Cleveland, O. 

This book is intended as a warning to teach 
ers and school authorities for the care of pu 
pils going to and from school. It is profusely 
illustrated and conveys to older and more ma 
ture minds a While the sub 
ject matter and manner of presentation is very 
striking at times, teachers, principals, mothers 
and fathers may read this book with the finger 
of warning turned to themselves. The Kidnap 
ing of Billy Whitla contains also a lesson of 
American justice which can never be too forci 
bly impressed upon the liberty-ridden American 
mind. 

A Manual 
Grades. 
By Frank R. Rix. 

50 cents, 

Y ork. 
The director of music in the public schools of 

New York City has prepared this book to aid 
While its 
plan is based upon the grading of the work in 
music in the home schools, yet the subject has 
been handled in so large and scholarly a fas! 
ion that the plan may easily be adapted to tl 
work in other places. 


serious lesson. 


of School Music in Elementary 


Price, 
The Macmillan Company, New 


Cloth, 261 pages. 
net. 


his supervisors and class teachers. 


Part I deals with many topics fundamental in 
music. Teaching rote songs, cultivation of head 


(Concluded on Page 25) 


Money for Christmas 


If you have any sample copies 
of books, or any other school 
or college books, new or 
second-hand, we shall be glad 
to have you ship them to 
us cheapest way. 


We pay good prices. Send 


list for our offer if you prefer. 
We have been in business 


twenty-five years. Ask any 

publisher regarding our in- 

tegrity. 

We will remit promptly on 

receipt of your shipment. 
HINDS AND NOBLE 


31-33-35 W. 15th Street 
New York 
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Why Do You Suppose 
The Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 


THE ALDINE READERS 


By Frank E. SpautpinG, Superintendent of Schools, 


and CATHERINE T. Bryce, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 


American Woman’s League, 


University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE ADOPTED THE 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand? 


Read the following: 


“The selection of a system of shorthand for the 


The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading continues to 


demonstrate its wonderful possibilities. 


It is a simple and 


usable method, employing simple rhymes, exercises in story- 
telling and dramatization, word and phonic drills. Children 
read independently from the first week in school. 


Within 


one year the majority of children can learn to read at sight 


anything which they are capable of understanding. 


correspondence courses of The American Woman's 
League was a matter of great importance. We 


realized that we must have absolutely the bestsystem 


The Aldine Primer 


published; that we must determine the merits of that 


system without any other consideration than its 
demonstrated worth, The system is one which, on ac- 


The Aldine First Reader 


count of its long use, has proved beyond question its 


genuine merit. 


This system may be studied with the 
absolute confidence that there is none better; that it 


The Aldine Third Reader 


permits of the very best results for the student who 


would do shorthand work in the office, or as private 
Moreover, it hasa 


secretary or court stenographer. 


The Aldine Fifth Reader 


shorthand literature more extensive, probably, than 


that of all other systems combined.’ 


Send for ‘* Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers 
31 Union Square, New York 





The Maemillan Pocket Classics have been en- 
riched by the publication of a volume of se 
lections from Lineoln’s addresses. The selec 
tions were made by Prof. Pereival Chubb. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has pur- 
chased copies of Colby’s Talks on Drawing, 
Painting, Making and Decorating for each 
teacher in the grades below the fifth. The book 
is published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted Worcester’s dictionary (Lippincott), 
Gulick’s hygiene series (Ginn), and Herdler’s 
scientific French reader (Ginn). 

Maquoketa, Ia. Millikan & Gale’s physics 
adopted. 

G. E. Stechert & Co. have issued a new re- 
vised edition of Dettmann’s Phono-stenography. 
It is based on the famous German systems of 
Stolze and Schrey, but has been independently 
developed and adapted to the English language. 
The author’s own experience of a quarter cen- 
tury as a teacher and writer of shorthand have 
enabled him to produce a system that is simple 
and legible, and is founded upon correct peda- 
gogie lines. 

Kadie’s physiology, first published by the 
University Publishing Co., several years ago, 
has been re-issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It has been thoroughly revised and is printed 
iccording to the usual high standard set by the 
Seribner publications. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller and The Deserted Vil- 
lage have recently been added to the Heath 
Mnglish Classics. Gray’s Elegy has been bound 
into the volume. 

“Tilustrated Phonics” is the title of a new 
hook by Mr. M. T. Ives. As its title indicates, 


The Messenger, 
Official Organ of the American Woman's League. 


for Teachers) 


BOSTON 


the work is illustrated, showing gestures and 
facial positions which assist teachers in con- 
ducting drills. The publishers are Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Bacon & Sandwick’s speller (Heath) has 
been introduced into the high school. 

Waukegan, Ill. Blaisdell’s physiologies have 
been superseded by the Gulick “hygiene series” 
(Ginn). 

English for Foreigners, by Miss Sarah R. 
O’Brien, is meeting with remarkable success. 
It is in use in the evening schools in the fol- 
lowing cities: 

New York, Boston, St. Paul, St. Louis, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Jersey City, Cleveland, New Or- 
leans, Worcester, Lynn, Portland, Woonsocket, 
Passaic, Elizabeth, Newark, Akron and Sche- 
nectady. 

Miss O’Brien has had long experience in 
teaching day and evening classes in Spring- 
field, Mass. The book is a direct outcome of 
successful methods which she has employed in 
her experience. 

Barnes’ new Ben Pitman and Graham short- 
hand books have been adepted by the high 
schools of Porterville, Cal.; Alton, Tll.; Oil 
City, Pa.; Lake Linden, Mich.; East Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Elgin, Tll.; Ironwood, Mich.; Globe, 
Ariz.; Albion, Mich.; Plymouth, Pa.; Nephi, 
Utah; St. Johnsville, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Charleston, W. Va.: Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lynn, 
Mass.: Tomahawk, Wis.; Atlanta, Ga., and the 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Barnes’ Typewriting Instructor has _ been 
adopted by the high schools of Ironwood, Mich. ; 
Globe, Ariz.; Carthage, Mo.; Bennington, Vt.; 
Napa, Cal.; Wausaukee, Wis.; Agr. & Mech. 
College, Normal, Ala.; Ohio Univ., Athens, O. 

Auburn, N. Y. Gregg shorthand has been 
adopted. 

State Supt. OC. G. Schulz has issued a price 
list of text books used in the public schools of 
Minnesota. Tt is intended to protect small dis- 
tricts against increased prices. 





The Aldine Second Reader 


The Aldine Fourth Reader 


Learning to Read (A Manual 





Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart 


aes (combined) with stand . *$10.00 
z ‘32 Aldine Phonic Chart ( separate ) 
42 with stand F ‘ ‘ *7.00 
.48 *Special terms to Schools and Boards of Edu- 
cation for quantities, 
. 65 Rhyme Charts, per set of 16 . 60 


.75 Phonic Cards, per set of 23 . 
Sight Word Cards, Chart Set, per 


set of 55 ‘ s ‘a ‘ .40 

Sight Word Cards, Primer Set, per 
60 set of 8Y ° ° . ° .65 
Rhyme Cards, per hundred . 60 


Newson & Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Appleton Arithmeties, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., are being extensively intro- 
duced into the publie schools of Lawrence, Mass. 

Chester, Pa., is using Appleton’s Twentieth 
Century Spellers for the first time this year. 
These spellers are also being used in the Lans- 
downe, Philadelphia, Pottstown, South Bethle- 
hem and West Chester publie schools, through 
the efforts of Mr. C. E. Keck, Appleton’s Penn- 
sylvania representative. 

How to Study and Teaching How to Study 
is the title of a new book by Dr. Frank Me- 
Murry, of Teachers’ College, New York City. 
“Some seven or eight years ago,” said Dr. Me- 
Murry, in speaking of his new book, “the ques- 
tion of how to teach children to study hap- 
pened to be included in a list of topics that I 
hastily prepared for discussion with one of my 
classes. On my later examination of this prob- 
lem I was much surprised, both at its difficulty 
and scope, and also at the extent to which it 
had been neglected by teachers. Ever since that 
time the two questions, How adults should 
study, and How children should be taught to 
study, have together been my chief hobby.” 

Having become interested in this problem, Dr. 
MeMurry devoted a number of years to experi- 
mental teaching to discover to what extent chil- 
dren were being trained to study, and to what 
extent they could be taught to study, and dis- 
cussed the subject in class, with his students at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, many 
of whom were teachers and superintendents of 
long experience. Thus, each idea in his book 
was subjected to close criticism and actual ex- 
perimental test. In reading his book, one is 
impressed, not only by the freshness of the 
point of view, but by the close contact with 
school room methods and conditions which the 
author continually shows. 

Millikan & Gale’s physics was adopted for the 
first time in seventy-eight schools in Ohio this 


fall. 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phesphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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SEBELEEEEL EEE: 
Putting Expression Into It. 

The teacher of elocution was nearly discour- 
aged, says a writer in the Boston Transcript. 
He urged his pupils, in some excitement, to put 
more expression into their recitations. 

“Too flat!” he exclaimed. “Too colorless! 
You can do better than that. Try again. Now! 
Open your mouth and throw yourself into it!” 

Exact truthfulness had its proper reward in 
the following instance: 

Teacher—Now can you 
olfactory organ is? 

Boy—Please, sir, no, sir. 

Teacher—Quite right. 

The Value of a Comma. 

In a small town in Germany, the school in- 
spector arrived on his tour of inspection too 
soon after his last visit to please the mayor, 
who was asked to accompany him. 

“T should like to know why this donkey has 
come again so soon?” muttered the mayor to 
himself, as he put on his hat and said, “We 
don’t trouble about commas and such like here.” 

The inspector told one of the pupils to write 
on the blackboard: “The mayor of Ritzelbuttel 
says the inspector is a donkey,” for he heard 
the remark the mayor made. 

“Now,” he added, “put a comma after Ritzel- 
buttel and another after inspector.” 

The pupil did so, and it is believed that the 
mayor has altered his opinion as to the value 


tell me what the 


of commas. 

“The class in history will recite,” said the 
mild-eyed Omaha bachelor teacher, who faced 
ten girls and two boys for the work. 

“We will discuss today,” he meekly said, “the 
distinguishing feature of the terms of several 
presidents, to fix in your young minds the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the chief executive. John, 
what distinguished Lincoln’s administration ?” 

“Patriotism, sir.” 

“And Jackson’s, William?” 

“National banking, sir.” 

“Very good. Now, Edith, what distinguished 
Mr. Cleveland’s notable period in office?” 

“Please, sir, Mrs. Cleveland.” 











Lehrer (einen J u- 
gendfreund vorstel- 
lend): “Siehst Du, 
liebes Weibchen, das 
ist ein alter Jugend- 
freund von mir. Wir 
studirten zusammen, 
wohnten zusammen, 
und wenn der Eine 
kein Geld hatte-——” 

Freund (einfallend) : 
“Dann hatte gewodhn- 
lich der andere auch 
keines!” 


Willie was asked one day in the class what 
b-e-d spelled. He thought for a long time, and 
then told the teacher he did not know. The 
teacher then passed the question to the next 
child, and he did not know. Then the teacher 
asked them what they slept on, and little Wil- 
lie’s hand went up, and he told the teacher he 
knew. She asked him, “What?” And he said, 
“On my back.” 


“When Rome was burning, Emperor Nero 
was playing the fiddle,” so the teacher told 
Robbie. And this was what Robbie told his 
mother that evening: “The Emperor Nero 
was playing a fiddle, so they burned Rome.” 

Exclusive. 

“Where do the Hottentots 
live, Mary?” a public school 
teacher asked one of her pupils. 

“T don’t know, ’m,” said 
Mary, primly. “Ma won't let 
me visit any of the people in 
this neighborhood.” 


Arithmetical History. 

A teacher was instructing a 
class of young pupils in history, 
says a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. She asked one of 
them how many wars England 
fought with Spain. 

“Six.” the little girl answered. 

“Six,” repeated the teacher. 
“Enumerate them, please.” 

“One, three, four, five, 
six.” said the little girl, cheer- 
fully and confidently. 

What Really Happens. 

A new definition of absent 
mindedness, which is humor if 
not psychology, appears in the 
Indianapolis News in this dia- 


two, 


logue: 

“Pa, what does f‘absent-mind- 
ed’ mean?” 

“My boy, that’s easy. 
you ever stop to think ?” 

Vos,” 

“And your thoughts ran on?” 

“Yos,”’ 

“Well, that’s it.” 


A Necessary Qualification. 

A school inspector in England 
asked a child in a _ primary 
school to tell him as nearly as 
possible what he understood a 
pilgrim to be. 

“A pilgrim man who B: 
goes about a good deal,” was the A: 
reply. 


Did 


As: 


is Aa 








HERE are only a few teachers who are not familiar 
with the merits of DIXON’S PENCILS. This is to 


remind you that it is not well to be in the minor- 


ity. By sending a few postage stamps, and mentioning this 


publication, you may be made acquainted with the best 
this country affords. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 





This seemed not quite satisfactory to the in 
spector, and he said, “I ‘go about a good deal.’ 
but I am not a pilgrim.” 

“Please, sir, | mean a good man,” was thi 
eager addition. 

No Doubt of It. 

Teacher— Now, Johnny, what was Washing 

ton’s farewell address? 


Johnny—Heaven. 


Explained. 
Mother—I hear you were at the foot of the 
class last week, Tommy. 
*T wasn’t my fault. Johnny Smith, 
who’s always at the foot, was sick at home. 


Tommy 





With 


Reason. 


was much surprised when my boy came home 


from school yesterday. 
That 


He told me that his teacher said they would not 
need another new book this year. 


so? What occurred? 





JUST COMPLETED! 
Nichols’s New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic— Books |-VIll 


A Notable Revision of a Notable Series of Books. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged. 


BRADBURY- EMERY ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


New chapters on GRAPHS. LOGARITHMS and selected Examination Papers. A book 
that has stood the test of service, revised to make it. even more effective. 


3 E. 14th St., N.Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St. 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 
THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav 6. Wenzlaff 


PRICE $1.10 


NEW YORK CITY 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 
The Superintendent's Failure. 

As a concluding point in the discussion, 
What is to be done if the superintendent fails 
to maintain his professional position intact 
from encroachment ? 

The answer is really self-evident. He fails 
for one of two reasons. (1) Either he is per 
sonally unequal to the great task on his shoul- 
ders; or (2) the board is unfit to administer 
the duties delegated to it by public suffrage. 

In the first instance, the superintendent 
should be frank enough to admit that he is not 
the man for the place—and he usually has in- 
tuition enough to know whether he is the right 
an or not—and resign to take some other 
field more suited to his ability. This, in jus- 
tice to the schools and the teaching profession. 
In case he insists on clinging to his place in 
face of such circumstances, by wire pulling or 
other means, as the case may be,—then he can- 
not be dismissed any too soon. The board 
should demand his resignation. 

In the second instance, if the capable super- 
intendent has to contend with an incapable 
board, then the board must go. The bad mem- 
bers must be forced out. Here it becomes the 
bounden duty of the superintendent to fight for 
the rights of the schools to the last ditch. He 
may be defeated, but he must never surrender. 
If conditions become intolerable through fail- 
ure of the community to support him, the su- 
perintendent may retire with dignity, no honor 
lost, no professional ideals sacrificed, feeling 
that his duty has been done to the uttermost. 

But such conditions as these will warrant the 
superintendent’s entering the lists, demanding 
in the name of the youth, in the name of edu- 
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This startling fact explains 
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cational progress, that he be given a board fit to 
control the schools. It should be below the su- 
perintendent’s dignity to play the common pol- 
itician, but it certainly is within his legitimate 
sphere of influence to open the eyes of parents, 
and friends of justice and progress, to needed 
reform. Through them, let public opinion put 
the stamp of approval upon the superintend- 
ent’s work by retiring the members inimical to 
harmony and good work. 

The crux of the whole matter of school ad- 
ministration lies in the fact that all concerned 

board members, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors and classroom teachers—are in a de- 
gree ignorant of the traditional evolution of 
American school committees, American super- 
intendents, American teachers. Let abundant 
light be shed over these matters and a new 
erystallization will set in. Boards will under- 
stand their limitations and respect the rights 
of the professional staff. The superintendent 
will be clear on his rights and privileges, and 
will stand firmly upon them. Lastly, the teach- 
ing force will come to change any attitude of 
servility which they may have held toward the 
board of education, and will instead give their 
intelligent loyalty to the superintendent who 
alone is their professional superior. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

December 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Little Rock. Mayo Roscoe, 
recording secretary, Dewitt, Ark. 

December 27-30. Colorado Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Denver. 

December 28-29-30. Tllinois State Teachers’ 
Association, at Springfield. Miss Caroline 
Grote, secretary, Macomb. 

Dec. 28-30. Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, at Charlotte, N. C. Supt. H. Van Sickle, 





HE schools of the principal cities of the 
country have adopted Devoe School Water 
Colors for the use of pupils. Wherever the best 
is wanted, there’s a demand for Devoe. 
No. 122, above, has four colors; Carmine, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Black and Perfect Yellow; No. 7 brush. 


Charcoal Gray or another Perfect Yellow in place of 
Black, if desired. 





No. 118 has 8 half-pans; Crimson, Gamboge, 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 
Cold Gray; No. 7 brush. 


We have boxes of all kinds and sizes; colors in 
tubes, cakes or half-pans. 


Headquarters for Stencils, Colors, Brushes, etc., 
for Stencil Work. 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 
Write Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


Baltimore, president; H. E. Bierly, Chattanoo- 
ga, secretary. 

December 28-29-30. Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at St. Louis. B. G. Shackel- 
ford, president, Cape Girardeau; E. M. Carter, 
secretary, Jefferson City. 

December 28-29-30-31. North Dakota Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Minot. Clyde R. Travis, 
secretary, Mayville, N. D. 

December 29-30. Southeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Pittsburg, Kans. Supt. A. 
H. Bushey, Pittsburg, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

December 27-30. National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Louisville, Ky. Enos R. 
Spencer, chairman executive committee, Louis- 
ville. 

December 28-29. Northwest Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Stockton. 

January 26-27, 1910. Ohio School Board 
Association, at Columbus. E. F. Svood, presi- 
dent, Columbus. 

Feb. 24-25. North Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Herington; Mrs. Belle 
Varvel Price, secretary, Concordia, Kans. 

March 1-2-3. Department of superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., at Indianapolis, Ind. Claypool 
hotel, local headquarters. 

March 10-12. Northwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Sioux City. R. S. Whitley, presi- 
dent; J. A. Eekenrod, secretary, Fonda. 

March 15, 1910. Association of Board of Ed- 
ucation Designing Engineers, at St. Louis; 
James H. Brady, president, Kansas City; Dan- 
iel A. Casey, secretary, Boston. 

March 30-31, April 1. Central Nebraska As- 
sociation, at Hastings. FE. C. Bishop, state su- 
perintendent, Lincoln. 

March 31-April 1-2. East Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, at Fremont; Mary 
Strickland, secretary, Fremont. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL PATENTS. 
School Wagon. Thomas H. Parry and William 
J. Beyers, Indianapolis, Ind. 





In a school wagon a body having parallel side 
walls, a front wall narrower than the distance 
between said side walls, oblique walls connect- 
ing said side walls with said front wall to form 
a vestibule, a door in one of said oblique walls, 
a driver’s seat located in said vestibule, doors 
at the rear end of said body for the entrance 
and exit of passengers, and means near said 
driver’s seat for opening and closing said rear 
doors. 

Cleaning Apparatus for Blackboard Erasers. 
Samuel W. Long, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In a device of the character described, a cas- 
ing, a grating above the bottom of said casing, 
a series of holders adapted to hold blackboard 
erasers over the grating and each composed of 
a doubled wire twisted together and having at 
one end parallel arms constituting a spring fork, 
and at the other end having a pivoted loop and 
an end loop constituting a terminal projection, 
@ pivot pin passing through the pivot loops, 
support for said pivot pin, and a rotatable shaft 
having projections for engaging the respective 
terminal projections for tilting said eraser hold- 
ers and for releasing the same so as to drop 
upon the grating. 

School Desk Attachment. Adelaide S. Baylor 
and Cyrus W. Knouff, Wabash, Ind. 
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An attachment for desks, tables and the like 
comprising a receptacle, a frame therefor, a 
plate arranged to be secured to a desk, table 
or the like, two links arranged side by side 
pivoted to said plate, said links being pivoted 
to said frame at one end thereof and adapted 
to engage each other to limit the swing of said 
frame. 

Astronomical Apparatus. Jesse C. Moore, As- 
signed to Columbia School Supply Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

An educational device for illustrating the 
movements of the different bodies of the solar 
system, the bodies being propelled automatical- 
ly by gears and pinions. The device moves the 


earth about the sun in an elliptical orbit, while 
maintaining its inclination and the correct 
pointing of the poles; said movement simul- 








taneously causes the diurnal movement of the 
earth, the annual changes of position of the 
earth with reference to the sun, the change of 
the position of the moon with reference to the 
earth and sun and also the changes of position 
of one of the other planets inside the earth’s 
orbit and one outside with reference to the sun 
and earth. 
Bookholder Improvement. 

A notable improvement in bookholders is the 
new adjustment of Dann’s All-Steel Diction- 
ary Holder by which it is possible to tilt the 
book to any desired angle. 

This feature, added to the other strong 
points of the stand, makes it without a rival for 
school use. Built entirely of 16-gauge, rolled 
steel, it is strong and sanitary. The graceful 
outline and large variety of finishes make it 
very attractive. 





Thousands of the “All-Steel” holder have 
been sold for use in schools, offices and homes, 
and not a single complaint has been received 
by the manufacturers, the Union School Fur- 
nishing Company. 

It costs nothing to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with this holder, for a well illustrated, de- 
scriptive circular, giving prices, will be sent by 
the manufacturers to anyone interested. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT NOTES. 

Chicago, Ill. Biological laboratory equip- 
ment has been purchased from the C. H. Stoelt- 
ing Company and Kny-Scheerer Company. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Contract for slate black- 
boards has been awarded to S. A. Berkemeyer, 
Minneapolis. 

Auburn, N. Y. The school board has pur 
chased three Smith-Premier typewriters. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. The new Butler school will 
be equipped with Oxford adjustable desks, 
manufactured by the Cleveland Seat Works, 
American Seating Company. 

The W. H. Bowen Company. 336 Hood build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala., is in the market for 
patents of small school speciaities. 

Taunton, Mass. The public property com- 
mittee recently awarded the contract for school 
furniture for three schools to C. H. Washburn, 
Taunton. 
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VICTOR 


fairly bristles with new practical features which help 
to make the work turned out each day of the greatest 
possible proportions and yet produced with the great- 
est possible ease. 

Some of the new features: 

New Key Lever System; Back Spacer; Two-Color 
Ribbon Index; New Escapement; Variable Line 
Spacer; New Paper Fingers; Individual Key Adiust- 
ment; New Carriage Bearings. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812 Greenwich St., New York 


The real value of a Smith Premier opera- 
tor is appreciated by employers everywhere. 
Because, with almost every operation con- 
trolled from the keyboard, your hands alone 
take care of the mechanical work of writing 

your mind is not constantly diverted by 
little annoying out-of the-way operations. 
You are able to think: and thinking stenog- 
raphers are always in demand. 










That's why the school equipped with 
Smith Premier Typewriters graduates the 
greatest number of successful operators. 


Full particulars of the new Model 10 will 
be sent if you'll ask for them. 


The Smit Premier Typewriel CO. in 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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‘EAD 1S GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 
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TIME SYSTEMS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
SCHOOLS. 

Klectric clocks and electric program systems 
for schools are quite generally employed in 
modern schools and college buildings in the 
east. In fact, the precise, automatic character 
of the service rendered has such a potent in- 
fluence on harmony of action between classes, 
punctuality and order that the Standard Elec- 
tric Time system is no longer considered a lux- 
ury, but is classed with necessary equipment 
when its merits are known. 

Heretofore, the Standard Electric Time Co. 
of Waterbury, Conn., has confined its attention 
particularly to work in the east, although a 
good many systems have been installed west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Now, however, the bus- 
iness has developed to such a point as to neces- 
sitate the establishment of a western branch in 
order to properly care for school and public 
building work in that section. 

A San Francisco office has, therefore, just 
been established and placed in charge of Mr. J. 
J. Estabrook. Mr. Estabrook is a veteran in 
the business, having been for many years con- 
nected with the company. He has also had 
much valuable experience in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering lines, so that he can right- 
ly qualify as an expert in the field. 

The Standard Electric Time Co. is now able 
to offer prompt and personal attention with 
their chain of offices in Boston, Waterbury, 
Conn., New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

The newly established branch will care for all 
the Pacific coast territory. It is conveniently 
located in the Postal Telegraph building, Mar- 
ket and Battery streets, San Francisco, to which 
address all correspondence should be sent. 


NEW DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

Supt. Silas B. Tobey of Wausau, Wis., has 
recently perfected a new sanitary school drink- 
ing fountain, which recommends itself by its 
simplicity, serviceability, low cost and econ 
omical operation. 

It consists of a simple glass bowl (out of 
which the water bubbles) attached to a mov- 
able nickel-plated brass arm. The water flows 
into the bowl out of a spray head which defects 
its streams against the glass and keeps it clean 
at all times. The rising column of water does 
not return to be washed up again, but contin 
uously flows over the sides into the sink. 

When not in use the fountain is simply 
turned to one side. This shuts off the water by 
ineans of a concealed faucet. The volume of 
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Hamrick-Tobey Drinking Fountain. 


Made in 4 Grades: B.,0.8.,0., 4. 1. 











SEND TO-DAY 


25 cents for 


25 Art Subjects, or 

25 Madonnas, or 

25 for Children, or Art Booklet 
“Madonnas,” or 


25 On Life of Christ, or _ 
26e for 13 Colored Bird Pictures, 


$1 for any four 25c. sets. 


NEW YORK 


flow may be regulated by a screw valve in the 
faucet. 

The only breakable part of the fountain is 
the bowl. This is made of heavy pressed glass 
and can be cracked only by gross carelessness. 
It may be replaced at a cost of a trifle over two 
cents. : 

The fountain has been indorsed by a number 
of boards of health and physicans where it has 
been shown. 


GAERTNER HIGH SCHOOL GALVANO- 
METER. 


Of special interest to school authorities hav- 
ing charge of the purchase of scientific appa- 
ratus for high schools is the galvanometer, re- 
cently designed and now manufactured by Wm. 
Gaertner & Co. of Chicago. Mr. Gaertner, in 
seeking a new design, had in mind primarily 
an instrument which would bear the most criti- 
eal scientific inspection and possess the accu- 
racy of the most expensive instrument. At the 
same time he proposed that it be salable at such 
a low figure as to be within the reach of the 
most economically inclined school. 





Galvanometer. 


Speaking of the instrument, Mr. Gaertner re- 
cently said: “The price of this galvanometer 
does not in the least represent its value. We 
have fixed the selling figure at $2.50 largely to 
make it a leader, and we are willing to stake 
our scientific reputation and the high grade of 
our goods on this little instrument.” 

And, in truth, the price does not represent 
what the purchaser receives, for in every detail 
this galvanometer ranks with those which cost 
many times as much. Among the salient merits 
are: 

The suspension, which is made both above 
and below, consists of phosphor bronze as in 
high grade instruments, thus dispensing with 
all loose wires and making it possible to place 
the binding posts in a convenient position. The 
top is closed to make the case dust-proof. The 
torsion head is adjustable upward and down- 
ward so that the coil may be locked and the 
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25 Colored Birds, 7x9, or 
5O Art Subjects, 54x8, or 
10 Extra Size, 10x12, including Sistine Ma- 
donna, Baby Stuart, Angel Heads, etc. 





ORDER TO-DAY 


Box 197, Maiden, Mass. 


instrument may be easily and safely transported. 
A lever on the torsion head permits accurate 
and convenient zero settings. The core is of 
soft iron, giving greatly increased sensitive- 
ness and a much stronger field. The scale is 
inclined for convenience of reading by a single 
individual or a class. Levelling screws are pro- 
vided. 

We recommend this galvanometer for the con- 
sideration of school authorities. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Desks for fourteen class- 
rooms will be furnished by the American Seat- 
ing Company. 

The demand for the steel desks made by the 
Columbia School Supply Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been so great that the capacity 
of the factory has been taxed to its utmost. In 
fact, it has been necessary to enlarge the fac- 
tory that the company may live up to their 
standard of shipping all orders promptly. One 
zactor which has contributed largely to the de- 
mand for these desks is the ease with which the 
janitor can sweep under them, because of the 
new form of seat hinge. 

Bayfield, Ill. The Hahl Automatic Clock 
system will be installed in the new public 
school building. 

The high school at Peru, Ind., has recently 
been equipped with a master clock, secondary 
clock and a program-bell system, made by the 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co., Chicago, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a new rule to cover the purchase of 
supplies during the school year: 

“When during the year the board authorizes 
the purchase of further supplies, they shall be 
advertised for and let under contract awarded 
in like manner as the annual contracts. 

“No supplies shall be purchased unless spe- 
cifically authorized by the board, except, how- 
ever, that when in the opinion of the supply 
commissioner an emergency exists, upon proper 
requisition approved by the head of the depart- 
ment in which the emergency arises, and ap- 
proved by the auditor, the supply commissioner 
may purchase supplies to amounts less than 
$50 in price; but he shall report every such 
purchase to the board at its next succeeding 
meeting. But in case of such emergency the 
supply commissioner shall obtain, if possible, 
bids from two or more responsible dealers in 
such articles before making such purchase.” 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee is 
considering drastic measures to prevent pub- 
lishers and supply dealers from using undue in- 
fluence in making sales to the schools. A rule 
has been introduced forbidding boards to ac- 
cept books or supplies as samples or otherwise 
from any house. Copies of all material in- 
tended for school use are to be filed a week be- 
fore the meeting of the committee for public 
inspection. 

Hazelton, Pa. The school board has ordered 
“emergency medicine chests” to be placed in 
each classroom. Teachers will make use of the 
simple medicines provided in cases of minor 
accidents. 
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Alabama. 

Ensley—Plans have been adopted for high 
school: $80,000. Fairhope—School will be erected. 
Arkansas. 

Warren—aArcht. W. A. Halley, Monticello, has 
plans for 7-room school. Leslie—Archt. Theo. 
M. Saunders, Little Rock, has plans for 2-story 
school ; $16,000. DeQueen—School will be erected. 
Hartford—<Arrangements have been completed for 
erection of school. 















































California. 
Riverside—Archt. J. W. Bleisner has plans for 

















school. San Marcos—School will be erected. 
Fillmore—Archt. A. C. Smith, Los Angeles, has 














plans for high school; $33,000. Los Alamos— 
School will be erected; $8,000. Famoso-—1-story 
school will be erected. Alhambra—Propose is- 






































suance of bonds for erection of school. Sacra- 
mento—Site was purchased for school. Pomo- 








na—Contract was awarded for erection of sloyd 
school; $6,000. San Mateo—Propose issuance of 
bonds for erection of school. 
Colorado. 
Salida—High school will be erected. 
Junction—Site was selected for school. 
Connecticut. 
Willimantic—Contract was awarded for Wind- 
ham high school. 




































































Grand 


Georgia. 
Macon—Propose erection of boys’ high school ; 
$60,000. 
Illinois. 

LaGrange—Ogden Ave. school will be erected. 
Oak Park—Propose erection of school. Oregon— 
School will be erected, Leaf River twp. 

Indiana. 

LaPorte—Manual training high school is con- 
templated, work to begin next summer. 8-room 
grade school will be erected. Galveston—8-room 
grade school will be erected; $20,000. Miller— 
Areht. C. E. Kendrick is preparing sketches for 


school. Darlington—Sehool will be erected. La- 
Fayette—Propose erection of high school. Rose- 
lawn—Plans were considered for school. 
Iowa. 
Coulter—School will be erected. Armstrong 


School will be erected. Centerville—Propose 


erection of school. 


Kansas. 
Neodosha—aArcht. Nichols, Bartlesville, Okla., 
has plans for high school; $50,000. Bonner 


Springs—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., have plans for high school. Vera—Archt. 
Walter Everman. Bartlesville, Okla., has plans 


for 2-story school. St. Tohn—Contract was let 
for high school. 
Louisiana. 
Eros—Contract was let for erection of high 
school. Kentwood—Bids have been received for 


erection of school. 
Massachusetts. 
Newburyport—6-room school is being consid- 


ered. s 
Michigan. 
Coldwater—Archt. Geo. Ball has plans for 2- 
story school. Detroit—Cass street school will be 
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rebuilt ; $225,000. 
Minnesota. 
Kilkenny—Archts. H. 
Kretz & Co., St. Paul, 
have plans for 2-story 
school. Sandstone— 
Archt. Fremont D. Orff, 
Minneapolis, has plans 
for 2-story school; $45,- 
000. Rochester — Plans 
are being considered for 
high school. 
Missouri. 
AshYand — 2story 
school will be erected: 
$190,000. Memphis 
School will be erected. 
Montana. 
Rancher—Contract was 
let for school. 
New Jersey. 
Bloomfield — High 
school will be erected ; 
$16,000. 
New Mevrico. 
Nara Visa — School 
will be erected. 


CHICAGO 





New York. 

Remsen—Archt. Chas. E. Cronk, Herkimer, has 
plans for 2-story school; $10,000. New York 
Plans have been prepared for 4 story parochial 
school; $100,000. Wellsville— Propose erection of 
é-story school. 





Ohio. 

Cleveland—Archt. F. S. Barnum has plans for 
10-room school. Urbana—Archt. W. F. Miller, 
Springfield, has plans for 4-room school; $10,000. 
Mason—School will be erected. Massillon—S- 
room school will be erected. Toledo—Site was 
purchased for school. 

Oklahoma. 

Chickasha Proposals have been received for 
erection of girls’ industrial school. Darlington 
Plans are being considered for industrial school. 
Ada—$15,000, bonds, were issued for school. 


Oregon. 


Portland training 


erected. 


Manual building will be 
Pennsylvania. 

Ashland—School will be erected. Ardmore 
Plans have been prepared for school; $150,000. 
Philadelphia—School will be erected; $200,000. 
Dallastown—12-room school will be erected. 


South Carolina. 


Carlisle—School will be erected. Plans have 

been accepted for school; $40,000. 
Tezras. 

Sourlake—Archt. F. W. Steinman, Beaumont, 
has plans for 6-room school. Alvin-—Propose is- 
suance of bonds for school. Mexia—Plans are 
being prepared for high school; $10,000. Dim- 
mitt—Contract was let for school; $15,000, Mt. 
Pleasant—School will be erected. Stamford 
$15,000, bonds, were voted for school. Orange 
2-story school will be erected, W. Orange. Kosse 


—Bids were received for school ; $10,000. Pecos 
$25,000, bonds, were voted for school. Yancey 


School will be erected. Cookville—School will 
be erected; $10,000. 
Utah. 
Clarkston — Plans have been prepared for 
school. 
Vermont. 
Montpelier—Site was purchased for school. 
Virginia. 
Waterford—Contract was let for school. 
Washington. 
Attalla—2-room school will be erected. 
Wisconsin. 
Wausau—Archts. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Mil- 
_ waukee, have plans for 2-story school. Pittsfield 
School will be erected. Richland Center 


School will be erected ; $60,000. Oshkosh 


have been donated for manual training school. 
Waterford—Joint town and village high school 
will be erected; $14,000. Sheboygan—Propose 
erection of 10-room school for Eighth ward. 
Wyoming. 
Caspar — Sketches have been submitted for 
school; $25,000. 
Canada. 


Esquimalt, B. C. 
on Lampson street. Hastings, B. C. 
school will be erected. Vancouver, B. C. 
8-room schools will be erected. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL BUILDING LAW. 

Under the authority of a law passed by the 
last legislature, the state board of health for 
Vermont is enforcing a set of regulations to 


govern the construction and maintenance of 
public buildings. The law (Chap. Pub 
Stat. Vt. See. 5412-5418) relates to all public 
buildings, including churches, hotels, and places 
of amusement, factories, mills and work shops 


VOR 


Zao, 


in which persons are employed above the second 
story. 

The law is interpreted in the regulations 
adopted by the board, Sept. 20, last. We give 
a brief summary of the regulations: 

All plans of buildings must be submitted 
with details of ventilation, plumbing and heat 
ing, to the local health officer or the state board. 

In schools and other places of assemblage, 
two stairways not less than 4 feet wide must be 


provided. They must be as far apart as possi 


ble and must have not more than 15 
tween landings. 
Main must 


width per hundred persons, railed on both sides. 


steps be 


stairways have twelve inches 
Outside doors must open outward and standing 
leafs of all parts of doors must be fastened by 
face bolts operated by one handle. 

Fire escapes must have landings 4 feet wide, 
feet 
risers not more than 8!4 


stairs 3 wide, treads 9 inches wide and 


inches wide. Landings 
must carry a weight of 75 pounds per square 
foot, stairs one hundred pounds per step, and 
treads two hundred pounds. Iron or steel is 
the material to be used. 

Heating and ventilating plans must insure 
warming of rooms to 70 degrees F., in any 
weather: 
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Johnson's Shade 
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® dreds of schools 
Band greatly ap 
preciated 

Satisfaction 

guaranteed 
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Just off the Press 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES | 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





The apparatus must supply 30 cu. ft. of air 
per minute for each person. 

The supply of air should circulate so that 
no uneomfortable draught will be felt and that 
the temperature between any two points on the 
breathing plane will not vary 3 degrees. 

Vitiated air in amount equal to the supply 
from the inlets should be removed from the 
ventiducts. 

Closets and fixtures must be arranged and 
ventilated so that no odors are perceptible in 
the building. 

To secure approval of health authorities for 
heating and ventilating systems, the above re- 
quirements must be guaranteed. Schoolhouses 
must show the number of occupants intended 
for each room and in places of assemblages, the 
arrangement of seats and aisles. 

School house sites must be slightly elevated, 
well drained, and with dry soil. In villages 
they must be free from noises and unsavory 
odors; in the country free from winds. 

Sites must be in center of school population 
and must provide space for play grounds. 

A play room should be arranged in each 
basement. In rural houses a shed should be 
provided for exercise in bad weather. 

Plenty of pure water must be provided for 
drinking purposes. 

Buildings must be located to secure the best 
light, particularly where surrounded by many 
buildings. 

The walls of classrooms must be tinted light 
gray or buff. 

All doors must swing outward and on large 
buildings proper fire escapes must be provided. 

As forty pupils are as large a number as one 


THE LAWTON 
SIMPLEX PRINTER 


It is the sim- 
plestandcheap- 
est duplicating 
process ever 
invented. Its 
work isan ex- 
act fac - simile 
of ordinary 
writing. Draw- 
ings can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 
inal can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Copies of examination questions; the words 
of a song; problems for the class; programs 
of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer. The original is 
written on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 
and from this 100 copies can be made. 





Send for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO. 
42 Murray St.,New York 59 Dearborn St., Cnicago 


of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska. 
dence of the exceptional merit and completeness embodied in our benches, 
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teacher can well instruct, rooms should be 32x 
28x12 feet high, giving 200 to 300 cubic feet 
of air space and twenty square feet of surface 
erea for each pupil. 

Windows must be large and arranged to give 
ample light. Window space should be one- 
fourth of floor space and not less than one- 
fifth. Space at the ceiling between the top of 
the window must be a minimum, and window 
sills must be four feet above the floor. The 
light must be arranged to fall upon the pupil 
from the left, or left back. Two curtains must 
be on each window hung at the center. 


Where there is no cellar a space of two feet 
must be left between the ground and the floor 
for ventilation. 


Corridors which are used for cloakrooms must 
be lighted and ventilated. Desks and seats 
must be of a size to fit pupils. 

Blackboards must be placed opposite win- 
dows, never between, and must be of a dark. 
lustreless color. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


To unify all the forces at work for the im- 
provement of the public schools of the Quaker 
City, the organization of the Educational Al- 
liance of Philadelphia has been perfected. The 
body consists of delegates from sixty-five bodies 

civic leagues, business men’s associations, 
educational, social and philanthropic societies, 
which have given attention to the public school 
problem. The Alliance, at its first meeting, 
placed itself on record in favor of a $4,000,- 
000 loan for the purchase of sites and the erec- 
tion of new school buildings. It is proposed to 
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conduet a lively campaign to secure more lib- 
eral appropriations for the schools. 

Mr. Wm. L. Ettinger has been nominated for 
the position of district superintendent in Man- 
hattan borough, New York City. 

A committee appointed by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, with Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler as chairman of the active subcommittee, 
is engaged in the compilation of a pamphlet on 
commercial and industrial education. The need 
for an “industrial” cducation for boys and girls 
who enter the wage-earning classes at an early 
age, instead of continuing through high school 
or college, will be forcibly presented. The stand 
taken by the committee favors “vocational” 
education as distinguished from mere general 
manual training, on the theory that those 
forced to seek a living before they gain an 
academic education should be enabled, during 
the time they are in school, to acquire skill and 
ability in some one line of industrial or com- 
mercial effort, rather than to find themselves 
unfitted for anything in particular when they 
engage in the struggle of life. The pamphlet 
will be circulated as widely as possible among 
business men with a view to enlisting their 
support and co-operation for the movement. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. “Geo. M. Bridwell, 
head of the building department of the school 
board, has resigned. 

Of ninety-five teachers who applied to the 
New York City board of education last year 
for a pension, nearly one-half were afflicted 
with neurasthenia. 

Des Moines, Ia. Supt. W. O. Riddell has 
recommended to the board the formation of 
trade classes as a part of the night schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


(Concluded from page 20) 

tones, necessity for individual singing, the chro- 
matic scale, ear training, part singing, sight 
reading, are but few, very few, of the topics re- 
ceiving pertinent treatment. It would be well 
if the “Practical Hints to Grade Teachers” 
could be printed separately as a leaflet and 
placed in the hands of every grade teacher in 
the country. Part II is fitly termed a manual 
of practice. General directions are followed by 
a plan of work for each semester of each grade. 
Time to spend upon the daily lesson, points to 
be made, the order of the work, cautions, sug- 
gestions, appear in these plans. 

A list of rote songs, nature songs, physical 
culture songs, a glossary of musical terms and 
an index bring to a close this rather unusual 
book dealing with the most intimate and per- 
sonal of the arts. 


Talks on Drawing, Painting, Making. Decorat- 
ing for Primary Teachers, 

By Lou Eleanor Colby. Quarto. Boards. 
143 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Beyond a doubt no book on Art Education 
has before been published that can con«pare 
in helpfulness to teachers of the lower grades 
with Miss Colby’s “Talks on Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Making, Decorating, for Primary Teach- 
ers,” because of the reasonableness of the prob- 
lems discussed and the saneness of the methods 
suggested. 

The book contains chapters on Drawing from 
Imagination, Nature, People, Animals, Things, 
Painting and Color, Making and Decorating, 
Working in Clay, Paper Cutting, Special Days, 
Care and Distribution of Materials, and 
Planning the Work. 

These subjects are taken up and treated from 
the standpoint of an experienced teacher deal- 
ing with natural children, realizing their inter- 
ests at various seasons of the year, their limited 
technical ability at all times, their unlimited 
imaginative power, and instinctive love for 
making things. 

In the suggestions of how to utilize the in- 
terests and activities of the children to obtain 
the greatest mental and technical development 
lies the strength of the book. 

The simple technique of mediums used is dis- 
cussed in each chapter, and the subjects for 
study are of such a nature that they would be 
helpful to teachers in any locality, being in no 
sense arbitrary. The common mistake of fitting 
the child to the problems, rather than the prob- 
lems to the child, is treated helpfully, as well 
as other common errors in method and prep- 
aration. 

The unique feature of the illustrations is in 
the many reproductions of children’s drawings, 
showing what may be expected, considering the 
limitations of the children. Such illustrations 
are more helpful to the average teacher than 
those made by grown people, because they help 
to emphasize the essential qualities in a child’s 
work,—content and freedom, rather than 
technique. They are more helpful and encour- 
aging in measuring results and show in this 
book that Miss Colby knows where the em- 
phasis should be placed. 

The illustrations that are not from the work 
of children are the suggestions for making and 
decorative design, are most satisfactory in their 
clear simplicity and beauty. The color repro- 
ductions are universally successful, having the 
quality and glow of origina] drawings. 

There are no “impossibilities” among the 
things to do and to make, and every primary 
teacher welcomes ideas that “work.” 

Miss Colby’s book is a joy to look upon in its 
proportions, binding, paper, spacing of margins 
and placing of illustrations. It is worth own- 
ing alone for its lessons in space relations. 
Primer Language Reader Series. 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter 
and Julie T. Dulon. Cloth. 123 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cents, net. The Macmillan 

Company, New York. 

These be days of co-operation. Even this 





primer gives evidence 

of this tendency as no | peryereia 
fewer than four indi- Filter 
viduals have worked | Household 
over the selection, ar- | Sie: %0 
rangement, decorations | 
of its contents. The | 
alphabet, letter by let- 
ter, and in columns, | 
lists of words for pro- | 
nunciation and_ spell- | 
ing, reading matter ap- 
pear on its pages. The 
short lines will not tire 
the eyes of the little 
tots, while the type is 
beautiful in form and 
clearness. Pictures of 
children, sometimes in rounded chubbiness, 
sometimes in rounded shapelessness, always 
come in varying poses, of rapt attention. Ah! 
this complete absorption in the interest of the 
moment is one of the joys of childhood. 


French Verbs and Verbal Idioms. 

By B. Meras and E. Jules Meras. 143 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. Sturgis & Walton Company, 
New York. 

Simplicity is often misleading. Simplicity 
is seldom easily attained. Here, in every les- 
son, are given the principal parts of a verb, a 
list of idioms formed with that verb, if any; 
an exercise of from thirty to forty numbered 
practical English sentences. These sentences 
are usually short. All this certainly looks sim- 
ple. But most of the verbs are frequently ir- 
regularly used, well-named the strong verbs of 
a language. Idioms, no matter what may be a 
dictionary definition, are saturated with the 
life-blood of a language. The exercises fairly 
bristle with idioms and demand genuine work. 
They give excellent drill in idiomatie French, 
they will cultivate the perception of those fine 
shades of expression which especially char 
acterize the French language. 


Changing Conceptions of Education. 

By Elwood P. Cubberley. 68 pages. Price, 
35 cents, net. Houghton-Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

The rank and file of teachers are but cogs in 
our system of instruction. As a metallie cog 
works better for cleaning and oiling, so a 
teacher’s will work with more force and in- 
dividuality through a knowledge of our educa- 
tional past with all its lessons for the present 
and the future. A time honored New England 
firm is publishing a series of educational mon- 
ographs and this particular issue has been writ- 
ten by a professor in Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. Thus, the Fast and the West have 
joined hands in this far-reaching work. 

This valuable book offers many a significant 
and suggestive fact or thought in its three 
chapters. In outlining “Changes in the Nature 
of Our Life” some of the salient points are: 
The early pioneer conditions, the character of 
the nation at that early period, the increase in 
population and growth of cities since 1850, the 
changed character of our immigration since 
1882, changes in the old social customs and 
traditions. Along with these changes in society 
and industries came gradual changes in educa- 
tion. The semi-private, semi-religious colonial 
school in New England had, by 1850, given 
place to the free public school, supported by a 
tax on property. The sketch of this inch-by- 
inch advance makes the second chapter full of 
interest. “New Conceptions and Present Ten- 
dencies,” the third chapter, is concerned with 
reasonable possibilities for the future. One 
vital idea is that education is a right belonging 
to all classes, not merely to a few classes. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusions, this idea will put 
vocational schools and special type schools into 
our cities, while the introduction of manual 
training, domestic science, and agriculture into 
the country school will make it a more useful 
social institution. Another vital idea is that 
each year the child is coming to belong more 
and more to the state that is now “proposing to 
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guard the child from neglect, abuse, and the 
deprivation of any natural right.” 

The editor-in-chief justly comments upon 
this monograph that “it is a particular pleasure 
to offer this illuminating historical treatment 
of educational reconstruction.” 

Washington’s Farewell Address to the People of 


the United States and Webster's First Bunk- 
er Hill Oration. 


By Wm. T. Foster. 119 pages. Price, 25 
cents, net. Houghton-Miffin Company, Boston. 

The editorial work in connection with this 
address and this oration is unusually full and 
varied. Out of the first group, a list of im 
portant events in the life of Washington and 
questions and exercises on the “Farewell Ad 
dress” stand out from the other matter. Out 
of the second group, judgment from different 
sources on the style, eloquence, and personality 
of Webster, with the questions and exercises 
on the “First Bunker Hill Oration” seem th 
more valuable. Still, everything given must lb 
helpful in gaining some just conception of the 
settled, strong convictions of the Father of Ilis 
Country on the future policy of the land hi 
had served so well and of the stirring eloquence 
of one who, in his palmy days, stood for th 
best of New England thoughts. 
English Prose (1137-1890). 

By John Matthews Manly, Ph. D., professor 
and head of the department of English in the 
University of Chieago. Svo. Cloth. 44 pages 
List price, $1.50; mailing price, $1.70. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chieago, London. 

It is a far ery from the Anglo-Saxon Chron 
icle to Robert Louis Stevenson, but this com 
panion volume to Manly’s “English Poetry” 
is intended primarily for a general survey of 
English literature. It contains much material 
and will be found useful for many courses. 
Long selections, showing sustained power and 
control of organic structure, have been selected, 
in preference to shorter or more brilliant selec- 
tions. The present volume is a storehouse of 
English prose, intended to be used by the teach- 
er at will. Irrespective of a course of study, it 
appeals to one as a treasury of English selec- 
tions with which one could profitably while 
away many a winter evening. 
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We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash- 
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Crayograph, the 
improved colored 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Boston, Mass. The general rules of the 
school committee have been revised to require 
every boy attending a high school in Boston to 
earn how to swim. Girls come under the rule 
fter their first year. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. A rule has been adopted 
that all honors and privileges coming to high 
chool students in the form of membership upon 
editorial boards of school publications be be 
stowed on a basis of merit. A vote of the en 
tire school faculty must be taken. 

Memphis, Tenn. The school board has or 
dered that the words “no flowers” be displayed 
on invitation cards for the elementary and high 
school commencement exercises. 

Lawrence, Kans. The school board has 
passed a rule prohibiting all advertising and 
soliciting in the schools. 

Meriden, Conn. The school committee has 
adopted the following rule: “No child who is 
under six years of age on the day school opens 
in September shall be admitted to the first 
xrade, unless he or she is promoted from the 
kindergarten, or has permission from the su 
perintendent.” 

St. James, Minn. The school board has re 
cently made a rule that the superintendent, as 
he may see fit, procure the arrest and prosecu 
tion of minors attending school who use to- 
baceo, Dealers who sell cigarettes and other 
smoking materials to boys are included in the 
order. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The rule respecting cor 
poral punishment is to be revised so that prin 
cipals will be permitted to spank children. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committee has re 
vised its rules providing that “teachers absent 
the first day of a school year for cause other 
than sickness, shall only be entitled to receive 
pay at the rate of one two-hundredth of their 
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annual salary for the teaching days remaining 
in the month after reporting for duty.” 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a rule that teachers’ contracts shall not 
be broken to permit instructors to be married. 

Norfolk, Va. The County School Board, at 
the suggestion of Superintendent Foreman, re- 
cently adopted a resolution providing that when 
regular teachers are detained from teaching 
because of illness they are to receive half pay 
for the time off and the substitutes who take 
their places, are to be paid $2 per day as here- 
tofore. The regular teachers, heretofore, have 
been losing their pay for each day they are pre- 
vented from teaching by illness. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Lansing, Mich. The teachers have recently 
petitioned the school board to raise the maxi- 
mum salary from $500 to $600 per year. It is 
estimated that the yearly average expenses of 
a teacher amount to $570 at the prevailing 
cost of living. 

Providence, R. I. The salary of the teacher 
for the “open air” school has been increased to 
S850 per year. It is intended to raise this 
amount to $900, 

The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
at its recent meeting declared its intention of 
conducting a campaign for higher salaries. 

Meriden, Conn. The sehool board has fixed 
the salaries of night teachers: Principal, $2.50 
per night; teachers of two or more years’ ex 
perience, $2.00; inexperienced teachers, $1.50; 
janitors, $1.25. 

Worcester, Mass. The maximum salaries of 
kindergartners have been increased from $650 
to $700 per year. In the future kindergartners 
will receive, upon appointment, a salary of $500 
per annum. After one year of satisfactory 
service, they may be elected at a salary of $525 
per annum. After one year of satisfactory 
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service the salary will be advanced $25 per 
annum until the maximum of $700 is reached. 

A complete and exhaustive study of the Chi- 
cago salary schedule is to be made by Supt. 
Ella Flagg Young, at the request of the school 
board. The working of the present plan has 
been productive of injustice and pecuniary loss 
to deserving teachers and principals. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
new plan for safeguarding the payments of 
salaries to teachers. The old system under 
which a former superintendent secured salaries 
due fictitious persons, merely required that the 
payee signed the monthly warrant as a receipt. 
ITenceforth, a printed payroll will be sent each 
school with the name of the teacher thereon and 
the amount he or she is to receive. When the 
Warrants are presented each teacher signs the 
roll in the presence of the principal, who also 
affixes his or her signature and then it goes to 
the auditing committee for approval. Before 
the roll is sent to the school it is certified to 
by the superintendent of schools, and by the 
time it is returned to the board it bears the 
signatures of the superintendent, the teachers, 
the principals and the auditing committee. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school board is con- 
sidering a revision of its accounting and pur- 
chasing methods. Expert accountants who re- 
cently exanined the books found that the off- 
cers have little control over the placing of or- 
ders and actually no knowledge of purchases 
until the bills are presented. It was recom- 
mended that the main office should maintain an 
accounting control over all activities incident 
to conducting the schools. Suitable records 
should be provided to disclose the economic cost 
of operating and conducting the various schools, 
as well as the cost of maintenance and adminis- 
tration. An inventory of all supplies is urged. 
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PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN ED- 
UCATIONAL POLICIES. 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


2 permanent institution that would guarantee 
a professional rather than a personal consider- 
ation of school problems. It should serve to 
eliminate the whims of successive superintend- 
ents and be equally valuable in curbing the 
teacher who insists upon his personal preroga- 
tives without recognizing the relation of his 
work to that of his fellow teachers. 

“For the purpose of establishing such an in- 
stitution in the Boston public schools, High 
School Councils have been created. In each 
high school department meetings furnish op- 
portunity for discussion, participated in by 
every teacher concerned. Any given problem 
may here be considered with reference to its 
effect upon both pupils and teachers, and each 
teacher can have his say. In the council meet- 
ings each high school is represented, and any 
modifications of the department decisions, made 
necessary by the interrelation of the high 
schools, may be determined. The recommenda- 
tions of the councils are sent to the Head Mas- 
ters’ Association, and here the questions are 
the broader lines of high school administration 
that they may involve. Here, also, are present 
representatives from each council, thus insur- 
ing that a recommendation from one council, 
say that of English, shall be subjected to the 
critical consideration of representatives from 
every other council whose interests may be af- 
fected thereby. The conclusions of the head 
masters are in turn submitted to the Board of 
Superintendents, where they are again discussed 
with reference to their relation to the school 
system as a whole. 

“When a recommendation reaches the final 
authority,—the School Board,—it does not rep- 
resent the personal opinion of any teacher, 
principal or superintendent. It may fall some- 
what short of the best that has been proposed, 
but it is almost certain to be the best that is 
possible at that particular time and with that 
particular set of teachers. It represents intel- 
ligent and responsible participation of all in- 
terests in a decision that can be carried into 
effect by hearty co-operative effort. 

“Tt is not conceivable that a policy adopted 
under such a system could be seriously detri- 
mental to the interests of teachers, or be con- 
trary to well established principles of educa- 
tion, or restrict opportunity for the full play 
of the initiative and personality of the teacher. 
Anyone who would seriously object to carrying 
out a policy so adopted would be placing him- 
self in opposition to the consensus of opinion 
of his fellow teachers, and would justify doubts 
as to his further usefulness in that particular 
school system. 

“The preceding discussion attempts to point 
out some of the proper and desirable restric- 
tions upon the legislative functions of the su- 
perintendent. It is highly important that no 
similar restrictions be placed upon the execu- 
tive functions exercised by the superintendent 
end his assistants. When once a major poliey 
has been determined, there should be no hesi 
tancy in placing it in operation, and no lack 
of authority on the part of executive and super- 
visory officials in enforcing it. 

“For the elementary schools, the problem of 
permanent organization and of official recog 
nition of a similar form of systematic partici 

determination of 
is more difficult but 


pation of teachers in the 
major educational policies 
fully desirable. 

“The enthusiasm and ability of the various 
committees appointed during recent years give 
full assurance of the successful operation of 
such a plan when once established. It is hoped 
that, with the help of leading teachers in the 
clementary schools, a system of teacher-parti 
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cipation may soon be - 


devised that will re- 

tain for the Boston | Plaster 
| 

Casts 


schools the advantages 
of initiative and _ in- 
dividuality and secure 
for them the advan- 
tages of systematic or- 
ganization and co-op- 
erative effort. 

“In accordance with 
the general belief out- 
lined 
amount of participa- 
tion of teachers in 
the determination of 
courses of study and 
of general education 
policies of the Boston 
schools has been in- 
creased from time to 
time.” 

Following are the 
chief committees of 
teachers and principals which co-operate in 
accordance with Mr. Brooks’ plan: 


above, the 


Formators. 
Milwaukee, 


Geography, 

Arithmetic, 

English, 

Betterment of School Conditions, 

College Credits, 

Conferences, 

Permanent Educational Exhibit, 

Elementary Science, 

Physical Training, 

Physiology and Hygiene, 

History, 

Committee to confer with Board of Heatlh 
on Regulations for School Physicians. 

Savings Bank Pensions, 

Card System Records, 

Vocational Advice. 

Plans for Elementary School Buildings, for 
High School Buildings. 


DR. SNEDDEN SELECTED. 

David Snedden, adjunct professor of educa- 
tional administration in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, was last month appointed 
commissioner of education by the Massachu- 
setts state board of education. He assumed 
his office on November 15 for a five-year term. 
The salary is $6,500, yearly. 

The appointment of Dr. Snedden is the re 
sult of a country-wide search Massachusetts 
has made since July 1 for the best available 
man. 

Dr. Snedden is a Californian by birth and 
received his earlier education at St. Vincent's 
College, Los Angeles. He began teaching at 
the age of twenty, and served three years as 
superintendent in Santa Paula, Cal. 

In 1895, he entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, graduated in 1897, and was super 
intendent of the schools of Paso Robles for 
three years following. He received the degree 
of A. M. in 1901 from the teachers’ college, 
Columbia University, where he took graduate 
work. He was instructor for two years, assist 
ant professor of education for two years and 
acting head of the depart-nent of education in 
Leland Stanford, Jr., 

He came back to Columbia University in 
1905, received the degree of Ph. D. in 1907, and 


University afterwards. 


has since held the position of adjunet professor 
of school administration. During the past four 
vears, he has been the joint author of several 
books, one on School Reports and School Effi- 
ciency, in collaboration with Dr. Allen, of the 
Jureau of Municipal Research, and one on 
Educational Administration, in collaboration 
with Prof. Dutton, of Columbia University. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Medical Inspec ‘ton in Schools, report of the 
committee on. Submitted to the Edueational 
Council of the Iowa ‘Teachers’ Association. 
Prepared by Supt. L. C. King, Booné, La. 

Annual School Report, Meriden, Conn. Schoo! 
year 1908-9. Paper, 6x9, 55 pages. Prepared 
by Supt. William P. Kelly. 


Proceedings, Wisconsin Teachers’ Associe 
tion, fifty-sixth session, November, 1908. Cloth 
6x9 inches. 220 pages. Issued by the Associa 
tion. Miss Katherine Williams, secretary, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

School Report, 1909, Springfie ld, O. Compiled 
by Supt. Carey Boggess. Paper. 6x. 170 pages 
Contains in addition to Mr. Boggess’s attrac- 
tively arranged report, the rules of the board, 
course of study, president’s address and much 
cone rning the 


iniscellaneous information 


schools. 

Final Report of the Educational Commission 
for the state of Tllinois. Paper. 6x9. 272 pages. 
Issued by State School Dept., IIon. F. G. Blair, 
Supt., Springfield, Il. A most important docu 
ment on school law and sehool administration. 

It contains a resume of the work of the com 
mission and a complet discussion of the laws 
tate board 
of edueation, eounty superintend nt, county 


on the superintendent of instruction, s 


boards of education, units of school organiza 
tion, certificates of te achers, teachers’ institutes, 
teachers’ salaries, school taxes. The laws recom 
mended by the commission are included. 

The Three R's. their linprovement and place 
in the course of study in the Cleveland, O., pub 
lie schools. Paper. 6x9, 30 pages. By Supt. 
Win. I. Elson. 

This booklet is reported on the simplification 
of the Cleveland course of study for the im 
provement of the three R’s. 

New York School Report, for the year ending 
July 31, 1907. Cloth. 366° pages. 
financial and statistical reports. 


Contains 


('o-operation in Education, at the University 
of Cincinnati. Paper covers. 62 pages. A re 
print from the annual reports of the college of 
engineering and of the college for teachers. 

North Dakota School Laws, comprising all 
laws in foree, June, 1909, Issued by State Supt 
a Stockwell, Bismarck, N. D. Paper YS2 
pages, 

President's Address, 1909, to the Milwaukee 
board of school directors, by Hon. Wm. L. Piep 
low. Octavo. Paper. 5S pages. 

Bibliography, of the writings of Geo. M. 
Gould, M. D. Paper. 62 pages. Published by 
the author at Ithaca, N. Y. A carefully indexed 
list of the important contributions of Dr. Gould 
to ophthalmology, general medicine and litera- 
ture, 

Manual of Galion, Ohio, Schools, prepared by 


Supt. I. ©. Guinther. Paper. 6x9. 113 pages. 


Illustrated. Includes annual reports, eourses of 


study, rules of the board. 
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ELECTRIC 
CLOCKS 


THE MODERN SYSTEM 


For Schools and Colleges 


This system saves you care and trouble. Furthermore, it insures 


the results you are after—accurate time, and the same time indicated Secondary Electric Clocks, 
located in different 
rooms or wherever 
time should be 
indicated. 


The Self-winding by every clock. All clocks are operated electrically, through a central 
Master Clock, which Runs , ; : ; . 4 ; 
all the Clocks in self-winding Master Clock. There is no winding, setting, nor regulation, 


ee and no running down of clocks in this automatic system. 

The same Master Clock can run a Program Clock for automatically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors for 
the assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 

Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 

Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and 
bulletin No. 32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds 
during the past 25 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. itiF.cc:, Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Foxcroft Bidg. 





The Two Best Book Covers 


$e a San ane 
% ’ 


THEY'RE R \ = \ 
SWEEPING 
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COUNTRY 





Saitiinagil 
THE WEATFIT COVER THE WEATFIT ADJUSTABLE COVER 


A one-piece adjustable cover. 
Broad gluing surfaces that 
hold. Very easy to adjust. No 
extra pieces to come loose. 
Accurately cut and perfectly 
folded. Made in five sizes to 
fit all books. 







Requires no fitting, no stick- 
ing, no adjusting. Made to fit 
individual books. Can put on 
from six to ten per minute. 
Name of book printed on side 
and back of each cover. 







WILLETT'S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H E. Hewitt, Arch't. Peoria, Il 
Deadened with Cabot's Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 





























Our Orders range from Riverside, California to Bar Harbor, 
Maine; from Minot, North Dakota to New Bern, North Carolina. 

Our Covers have been adopted for use in New York City, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, and in a multitude of 
lesser places. 















Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our Stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 







“*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 







Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening. 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 








